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THE BACKWOODS SCHOOL IN 
AMERICAN FICTION 


Backwoops communities are of two 


sorts. There are some which deserve the 
name only while they are new: of this sort 
are Woodville, seat of the state college in 
“The New Purchase,’ and Montacute, of 
Mrs. Kirkland’s tale of the early Michigan 
‘*A New Home—Who'll Fol- 
There are other backwoods locali- 
ich have been settled for years, but 
ing—one is sure it is from choice— 
deas, speech and manners of a day 
ey lay just behind the frontier. 
Creek, of ‘‘The Hoosier School- 
Pigwacket Center, where the 
‘*Elsie Venner’” served his 
ticeship as pedagogue, and the Horn 
Moon, where Locke Amsden’ taught 


rd Rush Hall, ‘‘The New Purchase; or, 
1 Half Years in the Far West.’’ First 
n 1843 this book, by the first principal 


tilor + 
Ss ements, 


ero Ol 


minary which grew into Indiana College 
nto the University of Indiana, is one of 
valuable sourees for the early history of 
The Indiana Centennial edition, edited 
fessor James Albert Woodburn and contain- 
xceedingly interesting essay and body of 
from his pen, was published in 1916 by the 
University Press. 
ne M. Kirkland, ‘‘A New Home—Who’ll 
or, Glimpses of Western Life.’’ First 
in 1839, it enjoyed considerable popu- 


? 


this country and in England. 
ward Eggleston, ‘‘The Hoosier Schoolmas- 
‘his book gives by far the most interesting 
rate picture anywhere to be found of the 
All quota- 
‘rom ‘*The Hoosier Schoolmaster’’ are by 
ermission of the publishers, the Orange Judd 


is school of eighty years ago. 


hing Company, New York. 
ver Wendell Holmes, ‘‘ Elsie Venner,’’ 1861. 
* Daniel Pieree Thompson, ‘‘Locke Amsden; or, 
Schoolmaster.’’ Published in 1847, this is one 
few American novels written with intent to 
n education. 


his first school, are types of such long-settled 
communities which have escaped the march 
of progress. All of them, however, those 
on the way to become cities and those 
which cling to the old life, possess identical 
characteristics which mark them as belong- 
ing to the backwoods. 

I speak of the backwoods in the present 
tense, but the truth is they no longer exist, 
for they were banished by the mail-order 
store, the telephone, the automobile, rural 
free delivery and the radio. Little by 
little the differences which set them off as 
backwoods vanished. These differences 
were quite intangible, or rather, they dif- 
fered by possessing rather intangible quali- 
ties in a degree not found elsewhere. The 
dweller in the backwoods was a bit more 
independent, more aggressive in his democ- 
racy, more inclined to admire feats of 
physical strength and courage and more 
interested in his neighbors than persons 
in other communities, and that was all. 


boasted traits. He carried his dislike of 
aristocrats and their manners to great ex- 
tremes, and he resented bitterly every at- 
tempt to restrain him or to limit what he 
conceived to be his rights. Mrs. Kirkland 
is speaking for the backwoods when she 
says, ‘‘we all do as we like.’’ ‘‘The New 
Purchase’’ contains many references to the 
bumptious democracy and independence of 
early Hoosiers, and to their contempt for 
all they deemed ‘‘big bug’’ and ‘‘stuck 
up.’’ This distrust of all aristocrats and 
of all that pertained to aristocrats be- 
trayed the backwoodsman at times into 
erudity, although he occasion 
capable of tact and of great consideration 
for the feelings of others; and it certainly 
contributed to his neglect of some of life’s 


was on 
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refinements which might have been his in 
spite of the difficulties imposed upon him 
by poverty and isolation. The backwoods 
admired strength and hardihood. To say 
that a person was a “‘right smart man”’ 
meant in the language of Flat Creek® that 
he was fit for a fight or a frolic or for the 
rough, heavy work with which life on lonely 
farms is filled. The unhappy individual 
who was physically weak was ‘‘sorry’’ and 
‘*no account,’’ no matter what fine quali- 
ties of mind and spirit he might possess. 
In the backwoods people knew each other, 
and took toward each other very definite 
attitudes,, One might be counted as an 
enemy or as a friend, but he was counted. 

Schools were of great importance in the 
backwoods. Not that backwoods youths 
went to school a great deal, or learned a 
great deal while there, or made in after life 
any considerable use of what they gained 
by association with pedagogues. /No, in 
such localities a boy learned from his 
father or from other farmers and hunters 
the things that really determined his earn- 
ings and local standing. The arts and 
knowledge that were of most worth to him 
had to do with handling a gun or axe, with 
ability to stand up for his rights with his 
fists if need arose, and with the erude 
farming by which, principally, the back- 


woods lived. The importance of a school 
in a backwoods community was due to its 
social values. The coming to a remote 
rural settlement of a teacher, especially if 
he were young and unmarried, was of itself 
an event of first importance; and once the 


struggle for mastery of the school was 
joined between the master and the older 
boys, or once the master began to show es- 
pecial interest in some young woman, the 
community was supplied with a subject for 
speculation and comment that was a real 
boon. There were school games, too; hat 
ball, cat, bull pen, shinny, prisoner’s base, 


6 Edward Eggleston, op. cit. 


pop-the-whip and coasting.’ Three or four 
times a year, at least, all gathered at the 
schoolhouse for singing school or spelling 
school, and at the close of each session there 
was an exhibition. The school brought 
social play and glimpses of a world beyond 
limited horizons to people who had too Jit. 
tle of either. 

American writers of fiction have no: 
neglected the backwoods school. The mos 
interesting and accurate picture, indeed. 
that we have of the institution is that 
which they furnish us. 

The typical backwoods school was housed 
in a log building of one room; its curricu 
lum was elementary, being confined to 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, writing and 
a very little history and geography. There 
was usually a summer session taught by 
woman and attended by the younger chi! 
dren, and a winter session for the older 
boys and girls over which a master pr 
sided. In newly settled communities mor 
pretentious institutions might be opened 
as the college at Woodville, in ‘‘The Ne 
Purchase,’’ but such institutions, while 
the backwoods, were not of them. 

Augustus Baldwin Longstreet furnishes 
in his ‘‘Georgia Secenes’”* a short but very 
interesting and quite accurate description 
of a hut typical of those in which schools 
were held. 

It was a simple log pen, about twenty feet 


square, with a door-way cut out of the | 


7 Edward Eggleston’s story of village se! 
life, ‘‘ The Hoosier Schoolboy,’’ contains accurat 
by b 5 


eighty years ago. He is wrong in thinking tha’ 


accounts of some of the games played 


bull pen was played only in the old west; it was 4 
favorite game in North Carolina until about 1 

8 Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, ‘‘ Georgia Scenes 
Characters, Incidents, ete., in the First Half Ce 
tury of the Republie.’’ This book was brought 
out first in 1835. The last edition was published 
with the delightful illustrations of the second ¢ 
tion, in 1906. The description of the log se! 
house quoted here is used by kind permission 
Harper and Brothers, publishers of the last editio' 
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which was fitted a rude door made of clapboards 
sung on wooden hinges. The roof was cov- 
with elapboards also, and retained in their 
Jaces by heavy logs placed on them. The chimney 
It of logs, diminishing in size from the 


] 
was bDuullt 
to the top, and overspread inside and out 


clay mortar. The classic hut oceupied a 


ba 


spot, overshadowed by majestic hickories, 
ng poplars, and strong-armed oaks... . 

\ large three-inch plank (if it deserves that 

for it was wrought from half a tree’s trunk 

with the axe) attached to the logs by 

f wooden pins, served the whole school for 

g desk. At a convenient distance below 

n a line with it stretched a smooth log, 

n the logs of the house, which answered 


writer’s seat. 


re stone was plentiful rock chimneys 
e place of those of clay and sticks. 


WI! 


eplaces were wide and high, so wide and 
at a boy eould step fairly into them, 
| rain and snow fell quite freely into the 
id upon the wide hearth on stormy 
Aside from the writing desk and 
uch of which Longstreet speaks, build- 
ngs of this sort were furnished with a pail 
and dipper, the latter usually a gourd, 
backless benches made of rough slabs or 
planks set on pegs which formed their legs, 
some crude tables of home manufacture and 
ws of wooden pegs driven into the walls, 
ipon which the pupil’s hats, caps and 
ps were hung. 
‘Forest Life’” 
ol of the forties. 


describes a western 


rhe school-house still serves all denominations as 
of worship, and its walls, venerable with 
gathered blackness of two years, have as yet 
taste of paint. The various lawsuits, to which 
ition, construction, erection, and furnishing, 
gave rise being still undecided, the building re- 
s an object of the first interest. The library 
ought to decorate its western wall is still 
rchased, nor have I heard anything lately said 
an appropriation for the purpose. Nor is there 
a tree planted whose shade may soften to the 
rising generation the fervors of the noon-spell. 


The school of ‘‘Georgia Seenes’’ is for- 
tunate in its loeation. All through the last 
* Caroline M, Kirkland, ‘‘ Forest Life,’’ 1842. 
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century it was the fashion to regard land 
fit for no other purpose as good enough for 
a school site ; a ; and so generally were district 
schools located in abandoned fields that 


they came to be known, in the south and 
west at least, as -ficild s 4 The 


schoolhouse of ‘‘The Hoosier School- 
mastey’’ was placed over a pond. Strick- 
land, in his ‘‘ Pioneers of the West; or, Life 
in the Woods,’”’ describes a schoolhouse 
which stood on the narrow corner where 
two ways met, with no tree to shade it, ‘‘ 
fence except the one to cut it off from the 
green fields, with its high windows sprin- 
kled with shingle-panes, and its high slab- 
benches, and _ rickety  writing-tables.’’ 
Land, it is ironically explained, ‘‘is too 
searce in a new country, or,.. . it will 
one day be too valuable to waste much on 
a schoolhouse site.’’ 

Backwoods schools were uygraded; the 
simplest organization of classes was diffi- 
cult. Only recently have texts been gen- 
erally prescribed for use in schools. Mrs. 
Kirkland tells us: 


The purchase of books, where there is nothing 
to control the whim of the teacher, and where 
every three months teacher is sure to have a new 
fancy, becomes quite an inconvenience among 
people of very limited means; and the effect of this 
is an utter impossibility of classifying the scholars 
and enabling the instructor to make the most of his 
time. Some parents insist on having the school 
books which served former teachers used as long 
as they last, and as we all do as we like, this 
makes fine confusion, and helps along the master’s 
temper by thwarting his plans at every move. 

‘The Hoosier, Schoolmaster’’ contains 
references to the doing of ‘‘sums’’ in school 
and to a learned young lady who had 
ciphered all the way to fractions, and was, 
as a natural consequence of such unnatural 
behavior, ‘‘stuck up.’’ A schoolmaster is 
quoted in ‘‘The New Purchase,’’ who de- 
elared, ‘‘I can teach sifering, reading, 


10 William Peter Strickland, ‘‘ Pioneers of the 
West; or, Life in the Woods,’’ 1856. 
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writing, joggerfree, surveying, grammar, 
definitions, parsin—.’’ But the great sub- 
ject of study in these schools wasGpelli 
and the favorite text, stronger even than 
‘*MeGuffey’’ in the affections of the back- 
woods, was the ‘Blue Back Speller,”’ 
Webster’s immortal ‘‘Elementary.’’ Ed- 
ward Eggleston knew the backwoods and 
wrote of them as has no other novelist; his 
‘*The Hoosier Schoolmaster’’ furnishes the 
most accurate as well as the most interest- 
ing picture of the life of which he wrote. 
Of the place of spelling in the work of 
these schools Eggleston says :" 


There is one branch diligently taught in a back- 
woods school. The public mind seems impressed 
with the difficulties of English orthography, and 
there is a solemn conviction that the chief end of 
man is to learn to spell. ‘‘ ‘Know Webster’s 
Elementary’ came down from Heaven,’’ would be 
the backwoods version of the Greek saying but 
that, unfortunately for the Greeks, their fame has 
not reached so far. It often happens that the 
pupil does not know the meaning of a single word 
in the lesson. This is of no consequence. What 
do you want to know the meaning of a word for? 
Words were made to be spelled, and men were 
probably created that they might spell them. 
Hence the necessity of sending a pupil through the 
spelling-book five times before you allow him to 
begin to read, or indeed to do anything else. 
Hence the necessity for those long spelling-classes 
at the close of each forenoon and afternoon session 
of the school, to stand at the head of which is the 
cherished ambition of every scholar. Hence, too, 
the necessity for devoting the whole of the after- 
noon session of each Friday to a ‘‘spelling-match.’’ 


Schools were locally administered. 
County commissioners or distrietcommit- 
teemen examined and certified teachers in 
the west and south, while in some New 
England states the settled minister of each 
town discharged this duty until well into 
the nineteenth century. Writers of fiction 
sustain the character given these examina- 
tions by Mrs. Kirkland in the following 
passage, ‘‘Our law provides examinations, 

11 Edward Eggleston, ‘‘The Hoosier Schoolmas- 


ter.’’ 


but forgets to provide for the competency 
of examiners; so that few better fares 
offer than the course of question and ap. 
swer on such oceasions.’’ 

Teachers seeking certification in Wiseop. 
sin about the middle of the last century 
were, so Strickland tells us, rarely sub- 
jected to rigid examinations."* He de. 
scribes two examinations. On one occasion 
the examiner had evidently ‘‘ grown rusty 
on the ‘rudiments.’’’ ‘‘The examination 
consisted of a few common-place questions 
on geography and arithmetic, and an at 
tempt at orthography, which after pro- 
ceeding as far as the number of letters in 
the alphabet and their divisions, was 
rounded off with a laugh and the remark 
that he had really forgotten the first part 
of the spelling book.’’ ‘‘Locke Amsden: 
or, The Schoolmaster’’ contains accounts of 
two examinations to which the hero of th: 
tale was subjected, both of which were con 
ducted by district committeemen. Captain 
Bunker, of the Horn of the Moon, refused 
to pay any attention to certificates of pro- 
ficiency furnished the applicant by the 
schools he had attended, and examined him 
after a method of his own. Amsden’s ex 
amination at Mill Town Emporium served 
only to reveal the vanity, ignorance and 
incompetence of the school committee. 
Jack Means dispensed with an examina 
tion altogether, a procedure not at all un- 
usual where certificates were issued by 
local authorities. 

Mention has been made of the custom of 
conducting two schools in the same district, 
a summer school for the smaller childre 
taught by a woman, and a winter school, 
attended by the older pupils, which was 
taught by a man. ‘‘The Algerine Cap- 
tive,’""* ‘‘A New Home—Who’'ll Fel- 


12 W. P. Strickland, op. cit. 

13 E. Eggleston, ‘‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster.’’ 

14 Royall Tyler, ‘‘ The Algerine Captive; or, The 
Life and Adventures of Dr. Updike Underhill, 5 
Years a Prisoner among the Algerines,’’ 1797. 
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low?’ ‘‘Forest Life,’"* ‘*The Hoosier 
<-hoolmaster’"* and ‘‘Pioneers of the 
West’’* contain references to this practice, 
The Civil War drew men away from the 
<ehoolroom and women were drafted to fill 
places in winter schools. Academies and 
women’s colleges were, after the first quar- 
ter of the last century, offering to women 
opportunity to prepare for teaching. The 
rapid expansion of the school system cre- 
ated a demand for teachers too great to be 
supplied by os available. ‘‘The 
Reign of Law’”® furnishes the only diseus- 
sion to be found in American fiction of the 
general opening to women of teaching posi- 
ns in the schools. 

McConnell’s ‘‘ Western Characters’’ con- 

ns an essay, ‘‘The Schoolmistress,’’ 
which refleets the popular idea of a sum- 

school teacher of eighty years ago. 
She was, if this account can be trusted, 
sually a product of New _England, and 
ned with zeal to earry the light of that 
blessed region to the dark west; her name 
was either Grage, Charity or Prudence; 
she had never known youth, was prim, an- 
and loose-jointed; she was a fast 
er and an equally rapid talker; her 
y was sineere and a bit rigid; and, 
lly, she ultimately left the schoolroom 
reside over a home of her own, the real 
some are unkind enough to hint, of 
yoing west at all. 

The Wisconsin schoolma’am as described 
by Strickland is a less competent but much 
more attractive figure; and one has the 
leeling that the author has drawn from life, 

lecling lacking after reading McConnell. 


universal sechoolmistress that we used to see 
ir childish days, was young, somewhere between 
and eighteen, romping and wild, though 


C. M. Kirkland, op. cit. 
C. M. Kirkland, op. cit. 
tb. Eggleston, op. cit. 
‘SW. P. Strickland, op. cit. 
'* James Lane Allen, ‘‘The Reign of Law,’’ 
Maemillan, 1900, 
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good-hearted enough; by some chance unmarried, 
but by no chance without a beau to take her to 
parties, hops, and huskings. She had enjoyed all 
the advantages of a district school since she was 
twelve years old; and now—well, she made no 
secret and I see no reason why I should—the gist 
of the matter was she was to be married in the 
fall; and while her ‘‘feller’’ was ‘‘breaking up’’ 
a few acres, and chinking his cabin for the winter, 
she must teach a three-months’ school as the only 
means at her command for getting a little money 
to buy her a smart wedding gown, and a table, 
or a high-post bedstead, or a looking glass, or 
something of the kind, as a sort of apology for 
the setting-out her poor squatter father, with his 
half a dozen children, could not give her.?° 


Pay was small. That Strickland’s hero- 
ine received a-dollar and twelve-and-e half 
cents a week was proof of her excellence, 
for such high pay was exceptional. Cleory 
Jenkins, of ‘‘A New Home,’’ was willing to 
supplement her salary by doing chores for 
a neighbor. 

The lot of the rural schoolmaster in 
America has been a hard one, and while ex- 
cellent men have served these schools few 
of the more able have remained long in 
them. Often these positions have been 
filled, in spite of the fistic prowess desired 
in a master, by the lame and physically 
weak. Thomas Jefferson expected that 
the elementary schools in Virginia should 
be taught by men unfit for hard work. 
American fiction furnishes pictures of 
schoolmasters who are admirable. John 
Gray, of ‘‘The Choir Invisible,’ is strong 
and well trained; Ralph Hartsook® and 
Locke Amsden** are capable and men of 
fine character. 

The typical backwoods schoolmaster of 
American fiction is, however, very different. 
The tradition of Ichabod Crane rules the 


20 W. P. Strickland, op. cit. 

21 James Lane Allen, ‘‘The Choir Invisible,’’ 
Maemillan, 1897. 

22 E. Eggleston, ‘‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster.’’ 

23D. P. Thompson, ‘‘Locke Amsden; or, the 
Schoolmaster.’’ 
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American story. Updike Underhill,** the 
first schoolmaster to appear in an American 
novel, is a pedantic prig; Mr. Michael St. 
John, whose difficulties with his pupils 
furnish the theme for a rollicking chapter 
in Longstreet’s ‘‘Georgia Scenes,’’ is a 
ludicrous and rather contemptible figure. 
Cyrus Whicher, the ill-bred and ill-nour- 
ished schoolmaster of ‘‘A New Home,’’ and 
William Horner, of ‘‘Western Clear- 
ings,’”** were Michigan teachers of a day 
when, so Mrs. Kirkland tells us, ‘‘a plane, 
a chisel, and two dollars a day make a ecar- 
penter,’’ and even less qualified a person to 
keep a school. 

‘*The Schoolmaster’s Progress,’’ a sketch 
in ‘‘ Western Clearings,’’ is rich in details, 
and, in spite of the author’s reliance upon 
exaggeration for the effects she hopes to 
produce, a valuable picture of schools and 
schoolmasters in the west eighty years ago. 
A quotation will indicate its nature. 


Master William Horner came to our village to 
keep school when he was about eighteen years old: 
tall, lank, straight-sided, and straight-haired, with 
a mouth of the most puckered and solemn kind. 
His figure and movements were those of a puppet 
eut out of a shingle and jerked by a string, and 
his address corresponded with his appearance. 
Never did that prim mouth give way before a 
laugh. . 

Truly he had a grave time that first winter. 
The rod of power was new to him, and he felt it 
his ‘‘duty’’ to use it more frequently than might 
have been thought necessary by those upon whose 
sense the privilege had palled. Tears and sulky 
faces were the rewards of his conscientiousness; 
and the boys—and girls, too—were glad when 
working time came around again, and the master 
went home to help his father on the farm. 


In spite of a large boy who defied him 
the whole of his first year and of his igno- 
rance—his scholarship was so meager that 


24R. Tyler, op. cit. 

25 Caroline M. Kirkland, ‘‘ Western Clearings,’’ 
published in 1845, describes life in Michigan in 
the early days of its settlement. One chapter is 
entitled ‘‘The Schoolmaster’s Progress.’’ 
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he could never decide whether Hanniba] 
was a Roman or an enemy of Rome—Mag. 
ter Horner was a successful teacher, being 
reelected annually, until, quite of his owy 
accord, he retired to the farm on which he 
had filed upon reaching his twenty-first 
birthday. His success was due in part to 
his cireumspection, in part to his earnest. 
ness in the discharge of his duties and iy 
part to his good judgment in never wear. 
ing his coat while teaching, a habit which 
left him unencumbered in settling the 
more serious problems of discipline and 
which impressed upon his employers the 
fact that he, like they, earned his bread by 
physical exertion. 

Mrs. Kirkland explains the low order of 
ability attracted to the backwoods school 
She asks: 


What man in his senses who is capable of ear 
ing a decent livelihood—‘‘who has arms to | 
and burn a moss’’—will undertake a most vexa 
tious and thankless task, for wages inferior t 
those of a common laborer? Who but the lan 
or the lazy can afford to work every day and 


’’ besides, all for eight 


day, and ‘‘ board round 
nine dollars a month? 
And what inducement [she continues] can ther 
be for study or any effort at improvement o1 
part of such young persons as may wish to becom 
teachers, when they know that it will probably | 
their fate to be ‘‘examined’’ by persons tota 
incompetent, and that these posts are usuall) 
out, like railway contracts, to the lowest bidder! 


The tradition of the backwoods schgol- 
master begins in American fiction with Up- 
dike Underhill, of ‘‘The Algerine Captive,” 
while Tom Brainless, of Trumbull’s ‘‘ The 
Progress of Dulness,’’ is the first figure o! 
the kind in our poetry. ‘‘The Algerin 
Captive,’’ published in 1797, is the ficti- 
tious biography of Dr. Updike Underhill, 
who was born in New England, worked on 
his father’s farm, received his schooling in 
the district school and in the home of his 
minister, taught a backwoods school, read 
medicine and was captured by the pirates 
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of Algiers, among whom he remained for 


The book affords 


n years a prisoner. 


. opportunity to diseuss education, 


duelling, the practice of medicine, Virginia 
parsons and various other topics. His 
views on the subject of Latin are of con- 


siderable interest. He is in substantial 


agrt 


Fr ul 
| 


’ 
\ 


4 


ement with Trumbull, Freneau and 
iis Hopkinson on the subject. 


ndike Underhill read the elassies with 


nister and was in consequence of no 
er use on the farm. Upon recom- 
tion of his minister he was employed 
ch a school; there his life was so hard 
s mother believed that a dream of 
his falling among savages ‘‘was 
ut.’’ Updike’s poor pay, his conceit 
neral inefficiency, his struggles with 
upils and his deserting teaching after 


ery short trial are in what came to be 


cepted tradition of the rural school- 


7 


1's practice. 


fiction and in life rural schoolmasters 
lity and ambition have a way of leav- 
schoolroom for more /lucrative and 
lines of work.Y John Gray, 

acter of ‘*The Choir Invisible,’’** 
to the law, Ralph Hartsook** and 
\msden** took charge of village 
William Horner took up govern- 
land. In his pieture of men and 
rs of a century ago, ‘‘The Ken- 
in New York,’’*® Caruthers tells 
briefly of a young man who made the 
t school a stepping-stone to a physi- 
‘*When he came to these 


rts he drove what we call a Yankee cart, 
half wagon, half earriage, full of all sorts 
f odds and ends; when he had sold them 


7) 
‘ 


e sold his horse and eart too, and then 


turned to keepin’ a little old-field school.’’ 


The 





} 
8] 


Yankee ‘‘got eonsiderable ahead,’’ 





L. Allen, op. cit. 
Eggleston, ‘‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster.’’ 
’. P. Thompson, op. cit. 


‘William Alexander Caruthers, ‘‘The Ken- 


n in New York,’’ 1834. 
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sold out the school, read medicine for 
four months, received his degree and set 
up in practice. 

An important prerequisite of the back- 
woods teacher was the privilege of board- 
ing without cost at the home of his pupils, 
his stay at each home being proportioned 
to the number of children it sent to his 
school. Many masters took advantage of 
this custom to make firm friends of the 
families of their districts; as did Ralph 
Hartsook*®® on that first Sunday at the 
home of his principal trustee, and as did 
the merry young master of ‘‘Snowbound,’’ 
whose violin, stories, athletic skill, genial 
manners and willingness to make himself 
useful won him a warm welcome every- 
where. ‘*Boarding round’’ was fre- 
quently a trial to teachers; no doubt it was 
to hostesses as well, but backwoods people 
are too hospitable to breathe so much as a 
hint that a guest could cause trouble. We 
hear from the teachers often. Ralph 
Hartsook*? was foreed to board with Pete 
Jones and to sleep with young Pete, who 
had an annoying habit of taking his half 
of the bed in the middle. Mary Catlin** 
found beds not all they should be. Poor 
Cyrus Whicher* ‘‘ ‘boarded round’ till 
there was very little left for him.’’ When 
he came to the home of Mrs. Clavers he had 
been reduced by slim fare to ‘‘a mere 
cuticle—a ‘skellinton’ as Mr. Weller would 
say—shaped like a starved greyhound in 
the collapsed stage, his very eyes faded to 
the color of skim-milk, which had doubt- 
less been his richest potation since he at- 
tained the empty honors of a district 
school.’’ 

When one recalls the pay received by 
rural teachers the desertion of the work by 
all who could establish themselves in other 





80 E, Eggleston, ‘‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster.’’ 
31 Loe, cit. 

82 W. P. Strickland, op. cit. 

83 C. M. Kirkland, ‘‘A New Home—Who’ll Fol- 


low?’’ 
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lines can not be wondered at. A dialogue 
in ‘‘The Columbian Orator’’** mentions 
ten dollars a month as the wage of a master 
who had just been let go, and the majority 
of the committee which had discharged him 
regarded this remuneration as too high. 
The same committee employed a worthless 
applicant at five dollars a month. Mrs. 
Kirkland mentions eight dollars a month as 
the wage of a male teacher in Michigan 
during the forties. William Horner*®® in 
his third year received sixteen dollars a 
month, one dollar more than a New En- 
gland school of the same period paid Locke 
Amsden* for his first school. 

It will be reealled that Ichabod Crane 
sought to establish himself in comfort by 
marrying the daughter of a substantial 
farmer. McConnell*’ declares that many 
western masters followed this road to afflu- 
ence. Sometimes, if fiction is as reliable 
here as in other matters, the heiress sought 
the schoolmaster. Mirandy Means set her 
eap for Ralph Hartsook,** and her mother 
undertook to advance her daughter’s for- 
tunes by reciting to the teacher the story 
of the happy lot of Squire Hawkins, who 
had come to Indiana a poor teacher and 
had married rich Flat Creek acres. 


Twenty year ago, when he come to these ’ere 
diggin’s, that air Squire Hawkins was a poar 
Yankee school-master,... He didn’t stay poar 
long. Not he. He jest married a right rich girl! 
.. . His wife hadn’t no book-larnin’. She’d been 
through the spellin’ book wunst, and had got as 
far as ‘asperity’ on it a second time. But she 
couldn’t read a word when she was married, and 


84Caleb Bingham, ‘‘The Columbian Orator.’’ 
In the preparation of this paper an imprint of 
1817 was used. 

35 C. M. Kirkland, ‘‘ Western Clearings.’’ 

36D. P. Thompson, op. cit. 

37 J. L. MeConnell, ‘‘ Western Characters; or, 
Types of Border Life in the Western States.’’ 
Particularly interesting for two sketches, ‘‘The 
Schoolmaster’’ and ‘‘The Schoolmistress,’’ and 
for Darley’s inimitable drawings of these char- 


acters. 
38 E. Eggleston, ‘‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster.’’ 
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never could. ... Squire Hawkins jest put eddica- 
tion agin the gal’s farm and traded even, an’ ef 
ary one of ‘em got swindled, I never heerd no 
complaints. 


Little in the way of scholarship was ex. 
pected of these men. ‘‘The New Pur. 
chase’’ contains amusing accounts of the 
ignorance and pretensions of applicants 
for positions at the state college at its 
opening. One gentleman, seeing mention 
of chairs in the publications of the com. 
mittee having charge of the selection of a 
faculty, offered to ‘‘find his own chair,” 
provided he was elected to a position. An- 
other proposed to make a name as a liter- 
ary man by publishing a spelling book, the 
distinctive feature of which was to be a 
eolumn of ‘‘exemplyfying illustrations’’ 
parallel to each column of words to be 
spelled. Opposite to the word cream was 
to be placed the ‘‘exemplyfying illustra 
tion,’’ ‘‘Unctious part of milk.’’ Another 
applicant who understood no language save 
his own offered to prepare for the chair of 
foreign languages at the rate of one lan- 
guage every three weeks. 

Discipline in backwoods schools was 
severe. There isn’t a novel in which they 
figure but the birch and the struggle be- 
tween master and pupils holds a prominent 
place. In the oldest copy of ‘‘Ben Bolt” 
that I have seen a couplet runs: 


And don’t you remember the school, Ben Bolt; 
And the master, so cruel and stern? 


Daniel Pierce Thompson and Edward 
Egglestop-were advocates of milder and 
more enlightened methods of discipline in 
schools\/ Eggleston records Mr. Pete 
Jones’s formula for the complete educa- 
tion: ‘‘Lay it on good is what I says to 4 
master. Lay it on good. Don’t do no 
harm. Lickin’ and l’arnin’ goes together. 
No lickin’, no l’arnin’, says I. Lickin’ and 
l’arnin’, lickin’ and l’arnin’, is the good 
ole way.’”*® But it is evident that he does 


39 Loc. cit. 
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not approve of it. Rough tacties had been 
resorted to by Locke Amsden’s predeces- 
cors in the Horn of the Moon district,*° but 
managed his school without cruelty 


Lock 
and without fights; and Thompson halts his 
tory to advoeate more intelligent methods 

xy schools. Both ‘‘The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster’’ and ‘‘ Locke Amsden,’’ how- 


lect the rough ways found in back- 

is schools. Amsden, when applying 

, school, was told bluntly, ‘‘The ques- 
irst to be decided is, whether you will 

e equal to managing our rough boys in the 
' Jack Means* told Ralph 
Hartsook, ‘‘it takes a right smart man to 
school-master in Flat Crick in the win- 
(hey 'd piteh you out of doors, sonny, 
heels, afore Christmas.’’ In the 

this warning and of the further dec- 

' ef you git licked, don’t come on 
is. Flat Crick don’t pay no ‘nsurance.’’ 
R ersisted, and accepted Mr. Means’s 
n to ‘‘roll up and wade in.’’ The 

ster did find that it took a ‘‘ right 
’’ to overcome the surly sus- 
the ignorant and to cope with the 
e malicious. He defeated by a 
heme to duck him, and met an 


} 
+} 


to bar him out of his school after 

ner of a young master of whom 
Greeley tells in his reminjscences, by smok- 
rebels. . 

There was real need that teachers in 
tricts be men of considerable phys- 
eth. v Of all the hardships to 

4 a backwoods schoolmaster was ex- 
one was more severe and none 
eater appeal to the imagination of 

velist than the ever recurring con- 
th the older boys of the school. 

Rural America loved rough sports, admired 


f 


‘he man who eould take eare of himself and 


id no patience with the man who lacked 


or courage to stand up for his 
night A new master was sure to have 


Thompson, op. cit. 
*' E. Eggleston, ‘‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster.’’ 
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these important traits tested before he had 
been long in a school, and it is not surpris- 
ing that the tradition in American fiction 
runs that one of the important qualifica- 
tions for teaching a district school was the 
ability to fight. The warnings issued 
Ralph Hartsook and Locke Amsden have 
been mentioned. It is easy to show that 
the tradition has grounds. In the winter 
of 1837 some hundreds of schools in Massa- 
chusetts were broken up by the warfare 
between masters and pupils.*? Fithian 
records a barring out that took place in 
Virginia just before the Revolution. Hor- 
ace Greeley describes the custom of barring 
out, as does Ramsey in his ‘‘Annals of 
Tennessee.’’ A ‘‘barring out’’ or ‘‘turn 
out’’ was managed as follows: The older 
boys would agree among themselves to keep 
the master out of the school building, and 
so prevent the holding of regular sessions 
of the school. This might be done to force 
the master to grant a holiday, as in 
‘‘Georgia Secenes’’; it might be done to 
foree the master to stand treat, as in Ram- 
sey’s ‘‘Annals of Tennessee’’; or, as in 
‘*The Hoosier Schoolmaster,’’ the object 
might be to humiliate the master and dis- 
rupt the school. At the time set for the 
‘*turn out’’ the older boys would take pos- 
session of the schoolhouse in the absence of 
the master, send the girls and younger boys 
out of doors, bar the doors and windows, 
and prepare to resist by force the entrance 
of the master. When the master appeared 
he usually made some attempt to enter, 
then, if the terms offered by the rebels were 
not too hard, capitulated. “Masters too in- 
sistent upon their rights were likely to be 
ducked in the nearest creek. Parents and 
school trustees were usually neutral in 


42 See Professor Norton’s introductory essay in 
‘*The First State Normal School in America,’’ p. 
xliii. About four hundred of the twenty-eight 
hundred winter schools in rural Massachusetts were 
broken up by the warfare between ‘‘ big boys’’ and 
teachers in 1837. 
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these contests, the notion being that it was 
the master’s business to manage his school. 
In ‘‘Georgia Scenes’’ the elders umpire the 
affair; but I find no record of this happen- 
ing in real life. 

Novels which deal with the backwoods 
school do ample justice to the spelling 
school. Mrs. Kirkland gives a full account 
of one held in William Horner’s district, 
prefacing her story with a general account 
of the institution. 


The spelling-schoo] is one of the ordinary winter 
amusements of the country. It occurs once in a 
fortnight, or so, and has power to draw out all the 
young people for miles round, arrayed in their best 
clothes and their holiday behaviour. When all is 
ready, the umpires are elected, and after these have 
taken the distinguished place usually oceupied by 
the teacher, the young people of the school choose 
the two best scholars to head the opposing classes. 
These leaders choose their followers from the mass, 
each calling a name in turn, until all the spellers 
are ranked on one side or the other, lining the sides 
of the room, and all standing. The schoolmaster, 
standing too, takes his spelling-book, and gives a 
placid, yet awe-inspiring look along the ranks, 
remarking that he intends to be very impartial, 
and that he shall give out nothing that is not in the 
spelling-book. For the first half hour or so he 
chooses the common and easy words, that the spirit 
of the evening may not be damped by the too 
early thinning of the classes. When a word is 
missed, the blunderer has to sit down, and be a 
spectator for the rest of the evening. At certain 
intervals some of the best speakers mount the plat 
form, and ‘*speak a piece,’’ which is generally as 
declamatory as possible. 

The excitement of the scene is equal to that 
afforded by any city spectacle whatever; and 
towards the close of the evening, when difficult and 
unusual words are chosen to confound the small 
number who still keep the floor, it becomes scarcely 
less than painful. When perhaps only one or two 
remain to be puzzled, the master, weary at last of 
his task, though a favorite one, tries by tricks to 
put down those whom he cannot overcome in fair 
fight. 


By far the best account of a backwoods 
spelling school is found in ‘‘The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster.’’ The story of the eventful 
evening which witnessed the victory of 
Ralph Hartsook over the champion speller 
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of Hoopole County is too long to be quoted 
and so rich in humor and in color that yo 
summary can do justice to it, but Eggles. 
ton’s statement of what the spelling schoo! 
meant to the backwoods ean be lifted from 
its context without loss of interest.“ 


There had to be a spelling school. . . . It is the 


only public literary exercise known to Hoopok 
County. It takes the place of lyceum lecture and 
debating club. Sis Means, or as she now wished 
to be called, Mirandy Means, expressed herself 
most positively in favor of it. She said that she 
‘lowed the folks in that district couldn’t in no 
wise do without it. But it was rather to its social 
than to its intellectual benefits that she referred 


Nothing short of the full account can do 
justice to Jeems Phillips, conqueror of 
three masters, who was ‘‘spelled down" by 
the schoolmaster, to the Squire, to Jack 
Means and ‘‘ole Miss Means,’’ or to the 
loves and hates and enthusiasms that run 
through the story. 

The spelling school flowered in the back- 
woods and passed with the passing of thy 
backwoodsy pretended revivals of the insti- 
tution have no root in the soil. The school 
exhibition, however, reached its greatest 
development in the village school, and 
American novels contain many references 
to it, by far the most delightful of which 
is that found in ‘‘Tom Sawyer.”’ ‘Th 
Schoolmaster’s Progress’’ provides the 
only description of an exhibition in a back 
woods school. 

The exhibition took place usually on th: 
last day of school, though in some schools 
they occurred three or four times a year 
On these occasions pupils displayed their 
proficiency in reading, writing, spelling. 
arithmetic, history and geography. Prizes 
were distributed, and there were dialogues, 
declamations and songs; the performance 


lasting until well into the night. The 
whole countryside attended; and how 


people without theaters, professional sing 


ers or athletes did thrill to the efforts o! 


43 E. Eggleston, ‘‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster 
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‘heir own entertainers! Compilers of 

shool books had an eye to these occasions. 
eham’s two books, ‘‘The American Pre- 

optor’ and ‘*The Columbian Orator,’’ 

MceGuffey’s readers and less famous books 


s 


as well were filled with selections from 


ys and orations, and with homespun 
lamations and dialogues as well. ‘‘The 
imbian Orator’’ contains Everett’s old 
orite, ‘‘Lines Spoken at a School-Exhi- 
by a Little Boy Seven Years Old.’’ 
pening lines still linger in many a 


‘d searce expect one of my age, 
speak in public on the stage; 
if I chance to fall below 
sthenes and Cicero, 
t view me with a critic’s eye, 


t pass my imperfections by. 


the close of the school year the 
text-books and collections of decla- 
and dialogues were ransacked, 
were allotted to every pupil; and 
yn, quite as delightful as the final 
tion, oceupied every mind and 
Not until 
from colleges and normal schools 


the time of the school. 


d the more sophisticated gradua- 
ercises, and motion pictures came to 
amusement that could be had with- 
rt, was the exhibition finally ban- 
m the district school. < 
CHarLes F. Arrowoop 
VERSITY OF TEXAS 


THE NEW COLLEGE DEGREE— 
BACHELOR OF CITIZENSHIP 
beral arts colleges to-day are con- 
th an impossible situation. They are 
ith students from all walks of life. 
a college education,” is advice 
en College is supposed to give a 
life experience not to be missed if pos- 
nable. It is seen as the avenue to 
social and spiritual opportunity. 
tuition fees have doubled, applicants 
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to colleges have far more than doubled. So 
long as the country remains prosperous, young 
people will continue te swarm to college doors. 
Sons and daughters, not only of professional 
men, but of farmers, plumbers and storekeepers, 
aspire to scholarship and to degrees in arts 
and sciences. 

While rejecting a few, the colleges accept the 
great majority of the aspirants to learning. 
They are started on a four years’ journey pre- 
sumably to terminate in the degree of bachelor 
of arts or of sciences. Of course a large num- 
ber never reach the happy ending. They have 
not been able to keep up, or they have not 
found cdllege what they expected it to be. 
Some have been “weeded out” (an abominable 
term), because not found to be “college ma- 
terial.” Some return to their homes with in- 
difference; others with bitter disappointment. 
All these young people have good capacity, but 
not the kind the college requires and stimulates. 
Others stay on the four years and acquire with 
difficulty the necessary quantity of credits, to be 
voted by a reluctant faculty the coveted degree. 

Scholarship is what the institution has to 
offer, but of course the youth of this group 
never become scholars in any worth-while sense. 
While designated bachelors of arts or of sci- 
ences their studies have never sunk deep enough 
to become vital in their lives. The degree is 
like an emblem worn on the sleeve, or like a 
feather in the hat. Only a portion of those 
who go to college, possibly 30 per cent. of the 


entering group, are capable of using the col- 


lege opportunity, and gaining by merit the 


learned degree. 

What about the 70 per cent. not destined to 
become scholars? Let us listen a minute to the 
faculty discussing them. Shall we lower stand- 
ards in order to retain them? Can we let them 
by with their inferior accomplishment? Shall 
we make concessions for evident lack of ability 
in particular subjects, mathematics, foreign 
language, laboratory science or written En- 
glish. Faculty members become gray-haired 
attempting to teach persons of limited wits 
what they can not appreciate, and compromise 
themselves and their college by graduating 
those who should not graduate, incidentally 


giving to the student a wrong sense of values 
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and a wrong estimate of himself. But I should 
insist, these young people are not nit-wits, even 
though the college with its traditional curricu- 
lum of arts and sciences has little to offer them. 
It is because the college curriculum is the Pro- 
erustean bed requiring conformity that they are 
found misfits. But who shall say that the econ- 
ventional college subjects are the only things 
that can benefit the mind of youth? 

Many of these young people have no clear 
motive in coming to college. They believe that 
the college experience is in some way desirable. 
An interest in scholarship they certainly have 
not. They do prize the company of the picked 
group of students and faculty members who 
become their associates during four pleasant 
years. They enjoy books of a _ kind. Of 
course they will enjoy college activities, such as 
dramatics, music and athletics. Plenty of these 
young people do aspire to a high type of life 
and citizenship, whether or not they ever can 
be scholars or care to be. 

But the college says to them: “This is an in- 
stitution of learning. Acquire mastery of the 
curriculum and remain. If you can not become 
learned, get out.” But that the exodus be not 
too great the college is willing to compromise. 
It stamps persons with the insignia of a learned 
degree whose learning is superficial, even some 
who fail to catch even in slightest degree the 
spirit of science and of art. Teachers justify 
the compromise by saying, “The college ex- 
perience did him good; remember what he was 
when he came, college life has developed him.” 
This is often very true. But letting him remain 
is one thing, crowning him with the laurel of 
the bachelor of arts is something else. By so 
doing the college has cheapened its product and 
confused its purpose. 

The thesis of this paper is that the time- 
honored degrees in arts and sciences should be 
limited to those who can earn them. Only 
they truly walk in the holy places. Such de- 
grees are not for the 70 per cent. But these, 
if they are earnest and are prepared to use 
opportunities, we will not put out. There can 
be a new degree, new holy places for those 
willing to walk therein. These young people of 
the 70 per cent. wish to go to college. Society 
is anxious for a high type of citizenship. Why 
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not retain them and provide new types of eg). 
lege activities? Why not create the degree oj 
bachelor of citizenship? 

What should be the requirements for the pro- 
posed degree and what are the advantages of th, 
plan? It would require a student to remain jy 
college four years as he now does, or possibly 
three years. It would require him to be a con 
sistent, cooperable member of the college 
fraternity, by which is meant not a secret seg. 
regated clique, but the entire membership o/ 
students and faculty. It would require him to 
live up to a high standard of morals both in and 
outside of college, since character is the aim t 
be achieved. He would be stimulated to ad. 
just himself to his fellows, to learn to appre. 
ciate them, get along with them and lead they 
according to his abilities. To-day many stv. 
dents whose limited ability makes their work 
drudgery, or who overestimate the value o! 
grades, fail to get any social experience wort) 
while in college. The new degree will aim at 
social power properly directed. 

The student will be encouraged to enter extra- 
curricular activities such as discussion clubs, 
music clubs, dramatic work and athletics. Hi: 
will enter them regardless of his scholasti 
standing. There are students who do well in 
such activities who have not much ability for 
scholastic attainment. Surely, then, these are 
the ones for extra-curricular activities. But 
no! It is one of the ironies of present colleg 
practice that these are the ones kept out. The) 
are ineligible because “down” in scholarship, 
and thus prevented from doing the only things 
they can perhaps do well. The activities w 
doubtedly bring out the student in many ways 
They give him new appreciations and insights, 
afford expression and develop the social natur 
But this is not to assume that college life 1s ' 
become a round of pleasure. On the contrary, 
the pleasure aim is to be strictly subordinate: 
the same as is necessarily so in normal living 

Activities of college character, however, ar 
not sufficient. They must be supplemented }) 
work in the community. In fact, to conier 4 
degree in citizenship on one without knowledg 
and skill in the problems and practices of good 
citizenship would be absurd. Certainly ther 
are many grave social defects requiring th 
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of a devoted citizenship. These can 
ied and suggestions made to correct 
[he studies should be made not merely 
of books, but by investigations, ob- 
and contacts. One of the sad com- 
on the present college is that many of 


tudents to whom we give the highest grades 


rly ignorant of current affairs. Another 


t the publie knows the college only through 
ball games and other recreational activi- 


; 


Wi 


he citizenship student will especially 
irrent And the public may 
now him because of his participation 


events. 


ty affairs. 
te attention to the vocational! interest 
rominent in the plan. A young man 
who leaves college without definite 
plan or with little economic capabil- 
only a useless citizen but may become 
to society. At present a great many 
work for a living while attending col- 
be encouraged for 
» students. In fact, whatever the 
be, the student’s attitude, diligence 
rity in pursuit of it indicate the qual- 


his practice can 


citizenship. 
irse the reader will ask what becomes 
rriculum for the candidate in citizen- 
(he answer is that the curriculum is 
ind that examinations are not required. 
nt should be supplied bountifully with 
| magazines and encouraged to use 
In facet, he should be required to make 
tions and reports, to present theses and 
logical arguments in discussion. To 
books will be necessary. Books will be 
t tor set lessons but to answer problems. 
lent will be advised to follow certain 
but without formal examinations. 
re studies for the citizenship student 
He may take the regular 


He should be 


be neglected. 


with the A.B. students. 


larly provided with interesting lecture 


covering the classies, such as Homer, 


Chaucer, Shakespeare, Moliére, the 
Job; also lectures on great periods or 
of history, or achievements in science, 
hould enter into discussions concerning 
He should be stimulated to an acquaint- 


th the great works of art and music. A 
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student unappreciative of culture will not care 
to remain in college atmosphere, and one who 
is lazy can not acquire the degree in citizenship. 

The faculty whose responsibility it is to train 
a body of students in citizenship will quickly 
formulate aims and develop methods. Of course 
a new technique of teaching will be required. 
The teacher himself should be a model citizen 
participating in community affairs. He should 
have high moral aims and gifts of leadership. 
The public may welcome young people trained 
in efficient citizenship more than the academic 
type whose minds are often educated away 
from real affairs. 

The college student is sometimes represented 
as frivolous, and occasionally even as immoral. 
The citizenship student can be neither one and 
be retained in college. It is therefore upon 
moral qualities rather than intellectual ones 
that his retention depends. No longer can the 
college ignore the personal life outside of col- 
Whether on the campus or beyond 
Possibly even activities 


lege halls. 
the moral life is one. 
of the kind mentioned by James in his “Moral 
Equivalent of War” could be pursued under 
college supervision. Certainly James’ ideal, 
that the youth through labor become familiar 
with the hard foundations of our civilization, 
is a good one. 

An advantage of the plan is that it eliminates 
the present hypocrisy of granting learned de- 
grees to persons not earning them. What will 
the arts degree amount to in a few years if the 
present tendency of reckless conferring is con- 
tinued? Compared with other countries, Ger- 
many, France, England, China, 
scholarship is not highly honored in America. 
This may be due in part to the cheapening of 
the A.B. degree. The plan suggested makes it 
a real and high honor to attain the scholastic 
degree for the 30 per cent. who can attain it. 

The plan also affords the person of less bril- 


Japan and 


liant mind the opportunity to taste of college 
life and to be moulded by it. It would train 
him in a somewhat direct way for community 
service; also to use the opportunities the com- 
It would reduce complexities 
Every college profes- 


munity affords. 
in the athletic situation. 
sor knows that a man who goes in hard for 
sports can not achieve in scholarship, and most 
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of the athletes are without ambition to do so. 
There are occasional exceptions. We can say to 
the athlete: “Very well. You may continue to 
concentrate your attention and use up your 
energy on football, track and basketball, and 
if your attitudes are right, you may find citizen- 
ship value therein and receive credit on the 
citizenship degree. But most likely you can 
not remain a candidate for the arts degree.” 

And most important of all the candidate for 
the arts degree will find that scholarship is hon- 
ored as it has not been recently. He will find 
himself in a group apart, as he is in reality. 
His loyalty to the college will not be challenged 
if he prefers absence from the athletic cheering 
squad. As he is qualitatively different he is not 
relegated to an inferior place in competition 
with sporting popularity. Furthermore, the 
degree in arts will be restored to its traditional 
place of honor, and a wondering public will be 
less confused in what a college is for. 

JoserpH T. WILLIAMS 
WHITTIER COLLEGE, 
WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A FRENCH INSTITUTE OF VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE 

Tue establishment at the Sorbonne of the In- 
stitut National d’Orientation Professionnelle 
provides France with a national center for re- 
search and training in vocational guidance. The 
announcement of courses and staff states that 
the institute is a center of instruction regard- 
ing all subjects related to psychology in its ap- 
plication to vocational selection and guidance. 
The institute also encourages researches neces- 
sary to the development of scientific methods 
and to the control of their applications in em- 
ployment, placement and counseling. 

Courses of instruction are given by a distin- 
guished faculty in physiology, pathology, psy- 
chology, child study, economics, industrial man- 
agement and organization of guidance; and 
facilities are provided for observation and prac- 
tice in vocational counseling bureaus. 

MM. Fontegne, Laugier and Pieron are joint 
directors of the institute. M. J. Fontegne is 
general inspector of technical instruction and 
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assistant director of instruction of the Seine: 
M. H. Laugier is chief of staff of the Sorbonne 
and director of the laboratory of physiology ap- 
plied to mental hygiene, and M. H. Pieron js 
professor in the College of France and in the 
psychological institute of the University of 
Paris and director of the psychological labors. 
tory at the Sorbonne. 

The officers of the administrative council aye 
as follows: President, M. Labbe; V ice-presi- 
dents, MM. Barrie, Gaillard, Lue and Sellier: 
General Secretary, M. Fontegne; Treasurer, \. 
Oualid. 

Further information concerning this develop. 
ment in vocational guidance may be secured 
from Mlle. M. Lichbenberger, secrétaire-archj- 
viste, Institut National d’Orientation Profes- 
sionnelle, Musée Pédagogique, 41 Rue Gay. 


Lussac, Paris. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
SCOTLAND 

A REPORT, in which the whole system of Seot 
tish agricultural education was reviewed, wa: 
issued in September, 1924, by the Departmental 
Committee on Agricultural Education and hi 
search in Scotland. The London Times states 
that it was later decided by the Scottish Board 
of Agriculture to institute an inquiry for tl 
purpose of ascertaining how far agricultura 
education is reaching those actually engaged 1 
farming or farm work, and is immediately et 
fective in the improvement of farming pra 
tice. It was deemed desirable that the inquirer 
should not have been intimately associated with 
the existing educational system in Scotland, ané 
accordingly Mr. J. R. Campbell, late assistant 
secretary of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland, was invited 
undertake the inquiry. Mr. Campbell's report 
has now been issued by the Scottish Board 0! 
Agriculture. 

The following are among the conclusions anc 
recommendations made by Mr. Campbell in 4 
long report: 


Agricultural education has effected very gre’ 
improvements in farm practice, and especially 
those branches to which most attention has ear 
given, viz., dairying, manuring, seeding, and pou 
try-keeping. The value of these improvements 
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istifies the expenditure that has been in- 


iltural edueation is not reaching a suffi- 
rge proportion of those engaged in farm- 
s, Mr. Campbell says, is due to the fact 
far as the less progressive farmers are 
ed, too much time has been spent in trying 
in scientific subjects men whose habits 
were already formed and fixed before 
mpt to educate them in technica] agricul 
ed. ‘*It is more than doubtful if 
purpose is served by instruction of a 
iture except when it operates upon 
Uready prepared by a sound general 
education, without which scientific in- 
illetins, and field experiments will be 
jucational results. On the other hand, 
progressive farmer who reads and 
t attend courses dealing with subjects 
him, well worn. He is interested in 
f research, and can be reached best by 
tures and demonstrations by specialists. 
reach the mass of farmers it is essen 
local winter courses should be devel 
sively, and, it is clear, must have for 
tive not only education, but organization 
self-education of young farmers and 
kers of, say, from 20 to 30 years of age. 
the type of instruction given by county 
rs is likely to yield fruit, but even here the 
rt winter course, if the work ceases with 
ture, can not be expected to have an 
permanent effect. 


Mr. Campbell suggests that before the end 
' the organizer should encourage the 
attending it to constitute themselves 

e, club or society for the purpose of ex- 
their studies after the close of the 

«. The organizers should deal specifically 
aims and objects of such an organiza- 

ould sketch its possible constitution, and 

e the work it should undertake. Its 
ary work should be the continuation of 


their studies, and this might, with advantage, 


e form of discussions initiated by one 
their number on articles in agricultural 
ls, ete., or any matter of common interest 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


\ STEADY inerease in the percentage of school 
attending publie schools in preference to 
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private schools is shown in a recent study made 
by the United States Bureau of Education, and 
reported in the U. 8. Daily. 

The study shows a rapid decline in the birth 
rate in the United States since 1915. 

The American public school is experiencing a 
stupendous growth and prosperity. The per- 
centage of pupils in public schools in the United 
States as compared to private schools is steadily 
inereasing through the years. The latest figures 
on the subject show that of elementary pupils 
about 92 per cent. are now in publie schools 
while 89 per cent. were in such institutions a 
generation ago. Sixty per cent. of the pupils 
in secondary schools attended institutions sup- 
ported by the public in 1890, while 91 per cent. 
of such pupils attended public school in 1926. 
Seventy-seven per cent. of normal pupils went 
to publie schools in 1890, but that number had 
grown to 93 per cent. by 1923. Where 13 per 
cent. of college students attended institutions 
supported by the publie in 1890, 36 per cent. 
now attend institutions so supported. 

The amount of money spent per pupil in the 
publie elementary schools is rapidly increasing. 
In 1920, for instance, about $40 per pupil was 
being spent. The amount had increased to $59 
by 1924 and in 1926 it was $63. 

In the 36 years that followed 1890 the at- 
tendance at colleges and universities increased 
529 per cent. During the same period the at- 
tendance at normal schools increased 676 per 
cent. These increases were strikingly great but 
were below those of high schools (not including 
junior high schools), which had more than 10 
pupils in 1926 where they had one in 1890. 
The increase here was 1,055 per cent. 

The most striking fact in the study, however, 
is the steadily and rapidly decreasing birth rate 
in the United States, which affects the number 
of pupils entering the schools each year and 
which may become an outstanding racial phe- 
nomenon in the near future. That number may 
become stationary, despite an increasing popu- 
lation. 

The reduction in the birth rate is a fact that 
should not be overlooked. This rate has 
dropped from 25.1 per 1,000 population in 
1915 in the registration area to 20.6 in 1926. 
This area included 31 per cent. of the whole 
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population in 1915, and 76 per cent. in 1925. 
Infant mortality rates have dropped off mate- 
rially during this 10-year period. The rate was 
approximately 102 per 1,000 live births in 1915, 
and 71.7 in 1925. 

Applying the birth rate and the infant mor- 
tality rate for each year, this means that 22.5 
children per thousand of the population reached 
the age of one year in 1916, and less than 20 
per thousand in 1926. Applying the same rates 
to the estimated population for each year indi- 
eates that 2,239,000 children reached their first 
birthday in 1916, and 2,292,000 reached it in 
1926. This is an increase of a little over 50,- 
000,000 in 10 years. 

Any material decrease in the birth rate must 
in time have its influence upon the number of 
children who are old enough to enter school 
for the first time each year. Restricted immi- 
gration further reduces the number of, say, six- 
year-old children. It is quite evident that the 
number of six-year-old children is not increasing 
very rapidly from year to year. The 1930 
census may show little, if any, increase in the 
number of children ready to enter school over 
the number shown in the 1920 census. If these 
same conditions exist for a number of years, 
school enrolments will reach a stationary period, 
especially in the lower grades. 

The enrolment in all classes of schools com- 
bined amounted in 1926 to 31,000,000 pupils. 


EXCLUSION OF CHINESE FROM 
MISSISSIPPI SCHOOLS 

Errorts of a Chinese boy to enter the white 
schools of Mississippi has resulted in a ruling 
by the Supreme Court of that state reversing a 
decision of the Cireuit Court and denying a 
mandamus plea by one Joe Tin Lun to compel 
the state superintendent of education and the 
teachers of the Dublin Consolidated School to 
permit him to enroll in that school. 

According to the report in the New York 
Times, Joe Tin Lun contended, in substanee, 
that if he were excluded from the school he 
would be denied the “privilege of the most fa- 
vored nation” as provided for in the Bur- 
lingame treaty; that he was entitled to be ad- 
mitted as a pupil in a white school because the 
United States government, with proceeds of 
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school lands granted to the state, supports and 
maintains such school, in part, and that depriv- 
ing him of the right to go to school violates , 
property right guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

The first two contentions of appellee were 
summarily disposed of by Associate Justice Mc. 
Gowen, who delivered the opinion of the court, 
dismissing the petition by holding that the bare 
assertion in the record that a Chinese hoy was 
not granted “privilege of the most favored na 
tion,” under Burlingame treaty, constitutes 
neither proof nor argument, and that funds de. 
rived from sixteenth section lands are in no 
manner controlled by the United States govern 
ment, but constitute the state’s own contribution 
to its own schools. 

As to the third contention, the justice com- 
mented on the recent case of Rice vs. Gong Lum, 
in which it was pointed out that in the Consti 
tution of Mississippi providing for separate 
schools for white and colored races, the term 
“white races” is limited to the Caucasian race, 
that the term “colored race” includes al! other 


, 


races, and that the “dominant purpose” of this 
provision “was to preserve the purity and in 
tegrity of the white race, and prevent amalga- 
mation, and to preserve, as far as possible, the 
social system of race segregation.” 

He further said that “under the constitu 
tion,” both state and federal, “the negro is an 
American citizen. . . . Then how ean an alie: 
Chinaman complain when he is assigned to 4 
school provided, under our law, for the colored 
races? We thus permit him to share with our 
own American citizens our benefits and prvi 
leges, and enjoy all of the benefits and privi- 
leges accorded to one of our own citizens. 

“We belong to that class of people whe be- 
lieve that there are no two things created exactly 
alike. Things are similar to each other. So | 
is with schools. They have a similarity, but !t 
is certain that no two schools in Mississippi, 0 
any other state, are exactly alike. The testi 
mony of the county superintendent of educa- 
tion in this case shows that equal facilities are 
furnished to the two races, white and colored, 
and, in our opinion, that is all that is required 
under the Fourteenth Amendment.” 
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THE CONTINUATION SCHOOL LAW 








OF NEW YORK STATE 


Bt 


the 


rreau of Labor Statistics has made 
following statement dealing with the 


n of the Court of Appeals of New York 
holding the continuation school law of the state 


cons 


titutional. 


New York law requiring certain em- 


ed mi 


| col 


nal 


nors between the ages of 14 and 15 to 
itinuation schools has been held con- 
by the Court of Appeals of New 


Abraham Braunstein was convicted in 
rk for a violation of Section 601 of the 


y 
ion 


Law in that his son failed to attend 
ition school in New York City. 


oy was over 16 years of age, had suc- 


tten 


graduated from a public school and 
ded the high school for six months, 


use of his father’s financial losses he was 


} 


leave school and go to work. He had 
1 continuation school for a time. In 


mn, he attended a night school and a night 


ry school, as he was anxious to obtain 
ary educational qualifications to begin 
of law. 

ployer informed him that his absence 
ntinuation school during office hours 
rious a handicap that he would be 


to discharge him. Thereupon the boy, 


en 


s position, ceased to attend the continu- 


ol. The ease was taken to the Court 
ls on constitutional objections to the 
The chief complaint against the statute 


t as night schools had been created and 


\ized and regulated by the department 


ition, the boy should be excused from 


’ 


che 
(oo 


I 


tinuation day school if he attends the 


ol. 
urt of Appeals, in upholding the con- 
lity of the law, gave the following 


s a reason for the distinction. That 


, at work all day, should also be compelled 
ly at nights is an evil in itself. Probably, 


pre 
} 


be wl 


lber 


sent conditions, it is an evil that may 
iolly corrected. So far as possible it 
ninimized. Day-school attendance should 


ouraged. Many employers may cooperate in 


ne 
~ O 


t not. 


ut the policy of the department. Others 
They might insist that their employees 
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attend night schools to avoid the interruption, thus 
making such attendance in effect compulsory. 

Once we had a law requiring children working in 
the daytime to attend evening school. The experi- 
ment was abandoned. It was found that their 
health was injured out of all proportion to the 
value of the education they received. The re- 
quirements as to girls also involved moral hazard. 
That should not be done indirectly which was 
found unwise when done directly. In truth, the 
evening schools are intended primarily for those 
who have reached maturity. And even four hours 
a week in a continuation school is not a mere waste 
of time. They do not confine themselves to voca- 
tional training. Optional courses may be taken 
leading to general education. For these reasons 
we think the distinction made by the legislature 
between day and night schools is justified. 

All minors in districts where continuation schools 
exist are treated alike. And treated as a labor 
law rather than as one affecting education solely, 
it is not discriminatory. It separates those who 
have completed a four-year secondary course from 
those who have not. It seeks to induce all to do 
so. If they will not or can not, it makes their 
right to work subject to the necessity of acquiring 
some further daytime instruction. The legislature 
might forbid all minors under 18 to engage in 
regular work during the hours of the school day. 
It might require them to spend those hours in 
study. It may do less. 


NEW PROFESSORSHIPS AT YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

Yate University opened its 228th year on 
Thursday with several professors added to its 
faculties. Among these is Dr. F. d’Herelle, of 
Paris, France, who becomes professor of bac- 
teriology in the Yale School of Medicine. In 
addition to having discovered bacteriophage, 
Dr. d’Herelle, who is one of the world’s leading 
bacteriologists, has made important contribu- 
tions in many fields of pure and applied bac- 
teriology. 

Dr. Wallace Notestein, who has held the Gold- 
win Smith chair of English History at Cornell 
University, has been appointed Sterling pro- 
fessor of English history at Yale. This ap- 
pointment was made possible by the trustees of 
the estate of John W. Sterling, who in June, 
1927, established four additional Sterling pro- 
fessorships, one each in the fields of law, En- 
glish history, biology and vertebrate paleon- 
tology. 
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Dr. Walter Theodore Brown has been ap- 
pointed professor of religion, with assignment 
to Yale College, as part of the university’s pro- 
gram for the development of the religious life 
of its students. Professor Brown is a graduate 
of the University of Toronto and received the 
degree of doctor of philosophy from Harvard 
University in 1911. He has been for fifteen 
years a member of the faculty of Victoria Col- 
lege, University of Toronto. Three of the new 
professors will join the faculty of the Yale Di- 
vinity School, two as visiting professors. Hal- 
ford E. Lueeock, D.D., of New York, becomes 
professor of homilectics. Professor Luceock 
has been a member of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary and of Drew Theological Seminary. 
Dr. Terret Reaveley Glover, fellow of St. John’s 
College, University of Cambridge, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of New Testament in 
the Divinity School, and Wilfred Evans Powell, 
B.D., of Phillips University, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of religious educa- 
tion. 

Three of the new professors who have joined 
the Yale faculty will teach in the School of 
Law. They are Frederick Charles Hicks, of New 
York City, who becomes law librarian and pro- 
fessor of legal bibliography; Walton Hale 
Hamilton, professor of law, and Arthur L. 
Goodhart, visiting professor of law. 

Professor Hicks has been law librarian and 
professor of legal bibliography at Columbia 
University. Professor Hamilton goes to Yale 
from the Robert Brookings Graduate School of 
Economies and Government of Washington, 
D. C., where he was professor of economies and 
government. Professor Goodhart, who suc- 
ceeded Sir Frederick Pollock as editor of the 
Law Review Quarterly, England’s leading legal 
publication, is a native of New York City and 
graduated from Yale in 1912. Later he went to 
England, where he became barrister at law of 
the Inner Temple and a fellow and lecturer at 
Corpus Christi College of the University of 
Cambridge. 

Dr. Herbert Spencer Harned, who has been a 
member of the faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania since 1913, has been appointed 
professor of physical chemistry. Elliott Dun- 
lap Smith, a graduate of Harvard and of the 
Harvard Law School, has been appointed pro- 
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fessor of industrial engineering in the Sheffield 
Scientific School. While in the employ of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company he taught 
at Harvard, giving a course on “Social Psy. 
chology in its Industrial Aspects.” 


ART IN THE SCHOOLS 

INTEREST in art among the school children of 
New York City is increasing, according to the 
annual report of the School Art League. Miss 
Florence N. Levy, secretary of the league, which 
maintains headquarters at the Barbizon, 140 
East 63rd Street, New York City, said that 
21,027 public, senior and junior high schoo! 
pupils attended 48 lectures given by the Sehool 
Art League at museums and exhibitions during 
the 1926-1927 school year. The league now has 
14,811 junior members. 

The organization maintained five Saturday 
morning drawing, modeling and craft classes, 
which held 145 sessions during the school year 
and gave in all 4,666 lessons in these subjects. 
Under the guidance of Mrs. Laurent Oppen 
heim, chairman of the scholarship committee, 
industrial arts scholarships were awarded in 
January and June, 1928, to 42 boys and girls 
graduating from high school who were entitled 
to a year’s tuition at a professional art schoo! 
The Haney Fine Craftsmanship Medals wer 
awarded to 820 pupils in elementary work shops, 
while 45 Art-and-Trades Club Medals for de 
signs were awarded in the high schools of this 
city. The Alexander Medal for work in the 
second high-school year was awarded to 68 stu 
dents, and 62 Saint Gaudens Medals were given 
for work in third year high-school classes. 

An exhibition of work from the art depart 
ments of the city high schools was organized 
by the league and circulated throughout the 
United States by the American Federation 0! 
Arts. The work of gifted children was show: 
at the Art Center. The league also announces 
the following additions to the board of 
trustees: Miss M. Rose Collins, chairman of the 
art department of George Washington High 
School; DeWitt Lockman, member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design and former chairman 
of the committee on education of that body; 
Miss Kate E. Turner, principal of the Bay Ridge 
High School, and Mrs, William H. Allen. 
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heffield In addition to the above the following are 
of the vembers of the board: Mrs. John W. Alex- 
taught Hermon A. MacNeal, sculptor; Mrs. 
| Psy. Oppenheim; Mrs. 8S. T. R. Cheney, 


in of the Art Department, Washington 
- High School; Florence N. Levy, director 
design department, Arts Council of the 

New York; Huger Elliott, director of 
partment of education, Metropolitan Mu- 
of Art; Forest Grant, director of art in 
chools; Florence A. Newcomb, chairman 
irt department of Haaren High School, 


» H. Kahn. 


THE CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 
s fall marks the fortieth anniversary of 
hild Study Association of America which, 
rreater part of that time, was known 
Federation for Child Study. Out of a 
roup of women who met to diseuss their 
ia! problems has grown a national organ- 
whose work has extended to the far 
; of the earth. As a fitting celebration a 
y conference has been planned to be held 
November 20 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
a morning and afternoon session, followed 
linner. Mrs. Howard S. Gans has been 
nt for over thirty years and Mrs. Sidonie 
nberg is the director of the organization. 
tal edueation and child study will be 
ted from two distinetive points of view 
conference. General principles and out- 
tendencies in the rapid development 
roing on will be discussed by leading 
rities. In addition to this analysis of fun- 
ental ideas, the actual working programs of 


iniversity and volunteer organizations en- 


ed in child study and parental education 


be presented by their own staff members. 
logether these two portions of the program will 
‘an authoritative survey both of the ideals 
objectives and of the practical work of 
is types of organizations throughout the 

CO ntry. 
\t both the conference and the dinner, prom- 
leaders will bring to special aspects of 
clild study and parental education the vital con- 
tribution of their own experience. Owing to 
the absence abroad of many of those closely 
ciated with parental education, no complete 
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announcement of these speakers can be made at 
the time the annual program goes to press. The 
full announcement will, however, be mailed in 
the early autumn to association members and 
others who are interested. Among the speakers 
of whom announcement can be made at this time 
are: Mr. and Mrs. Felix Adler, Dr. John Love- 
joy Elliott, Dr. Bernard Glueck, Mrs. Sidonie 
Matsner Gruenberg, Porter R. Lee, Dr. E. C. 
Lindeman, Mrs. Henry Moskowitz, Dean Wil- 
liam Russell, Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, Ralph 
P. Bridgman, Mrs. Cora Trawick Court, Miss 
Gertrude Laws, Mrs. 8. M. N. Marrs, Robert 
E. Simon and Miss Edna Noble White. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Ow the occasion of the recent meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Sei- 
ence, honorary degrees were conferred by the 
University of Glasgow as follows: The Rever- 
end Professor Shailer Mathews, dean of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago, 
received the doctorate of divinity. The doc- 
torate of laws was conferred on Sir William 
Bragg, president of the association; Sir Thomas 
Henry Holland, president elect; Dr. Adrien 
Loir, director of the Natural History Museum 
at Havre, representing the French Association 
for the Dr. Frank 
Lincoln Stevens, professor of plant pathology 
in the University of Illinois, representing the 


Advancement of Science; 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science; Dr. Franz Eduard Suess, professor of 
geology at Vienna; Professor E. Westermarck, 
professor of sociology in the University of Lon- 
don, and Professor P. Zeeman, the physicist, of 
the University of Amsterdam. 


Tue title of emeritus professor has been con- 
ferred by Cornell University on the following 
members of the faculty who retire this year: H. 
C. Elmer, professor of Latin; Frederick Whit- 
ing, professor of clinical surgery; H. H. Wing, 
professor of animal husbandry, and E. H. 


Woodruff, professor of law. 
Tue Honorasie M. L. DvuGGan has been re- 


elected state superintendent of Georgia. 


Dr. N. D. SHowaurer, president of the State 
Teachers College at Cheney, Washington, is 
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Republican candidate for state superintendent 
of Washington, to sueceed Dr. Josephine Cor- 
liss Preston, who has been state superintendent 
for sixteen years. 


Dr. Wittiam A. Messier, principal of the 
Jersey City Teachers Training School, has been 
appointed by the New Jersey State Board of 
Edueation to be principal of the new state nor- 
mal school to be opened next September in Jer- 
sey City. 


Dr. Howarp Dare Wuirt, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools of Jersey City, has resigned 
to become assistant state commissioner of edu- 
eation. Dr. White Lambert L. 
Jackson, of Princeton, who will become assistant 


will sueceed 


superintendent of schools at Newark. 


Dr. W. J. Osspurn, formerly director of the 
division of tests and measurements in the Wis- 
consin State Department of Education, is now 
associated with Ohio State University as pro- 
fessor in school administration. He will give 
half of his time to work in the State Depart- 
ment of Publie Instruction. Dr. H. H. Davis 
has been appointed assistant professor. He 
will also give half his time to the state depart- 
ment. 


Dr. A. T. Stanrortu, who for the past year 
has been a teacher in the Jamaica Training 
School for Teachers, New York City, has been 
appointed director of supervised teaching at 
Indiana University. 


Tue board of superintendents of New York 
City has nominated Dr. Albert A. Aldinger for 
the health education directorship; Frederick L. 
Holtz for the principalship of the Maxwell 
Training School for Teachers, and Mrs. Letitia 
Raubicheck to the post of director of speech im- 
provement. The post of director of health edu- 
eation became vacant a month ago when Dr. 
John D. MeCarthy died suddenly. Dr. Al- 
dinger, who has been nominated to succeed him, 
held the position until his retirement from the 
The speech director- 


system in November, 1925. 
ship became vacant a few months ago when the 
Board of Examiners announced that Miss Agnes 
Birmingham had failed to pass the necessary 
test for the director’s license. Mrs. Raubicheck 
is at present chairman of the elocution depart- 
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ment of the Julia Riehman High School. Mics 
Emma Johnson resigned as principal of the 
Maxwell Training School on September 7. Mr 
Holtz was designated acting principal on her 
retirement. He has been head of the model 
school of the institution since 1913. 


At Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Dr. Harold L. Clark has been appointed pro- 
fessor of education; Dr. John R. Clark, asso. 
ciate professor, and Dr. Clarence Linton, as. 
sistant professor. 


Witiarp L. Cuase, of Teachers College, has 
been appointed assistant professor of education 
at Boston University. J. Stevens Kadesch, 
principal of the Medford High School and pres 
ident of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, has been appointed instruc 
tor in education at the college of practical arts 
and letters. 


Tue Reverenp Rosert Russert Wicks, 
since 1925 chaplain of Mount Holyoke College, 
is to take up at the beginning of the academi: 
year his work at Princeton University as dean 
of the chapel, a position recently established 
He will be in charge of the undergraduate r 
ligious activities and will conduct the regular 
Sunday services in the new chapel built at 2 
cost of $2,000,000. 


vw, 


HerRMANN Drepericus, for many years pri 
fessor of experimental engineering and director 
of the Sibley School of Mechanical Engineering 
of Cornell University, will join the faculty ot 
Princeton University as the first incumbent o! 
the John E. Sweet memorial professorship in 
engineering at the opening of the academi 
year. 


Dr. Cuartes Epwarp Hii, professor 0 
politieal science, has been made acting dean o! 
Columbian College, George Washington Univer 


sity. 


Epwin F. Braprorp, formerly registrar and 
director of admissions at Syracuse University, 
will open the new office of director of admis- 
sions at Cornell University. Registrar David 
Fletcher Hoy, who has combined the duties 0! 
registration and admissions at Cornell for al- 
most thirty-five years, will continue as registrar, 
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Miss al Professor Bradford will handle admis- appointments in the new graduate department 
t the rem of economics which is being formed at Clare- 


Mr. . nt Colleges in California. The first step will 
; recently established Knox Taylor pro- “7 . — P , ' “yf ’ s 
1 her ete . — : 0 ization of research in economics, 
‘el hip of geography at Princeton University, a rs — - ° busi A limited 
hode > ; . specializing in problems of business. imitec 
was founded with an anonymous gift of 7 . 4 P npr "ee ted 
' number of advanced students wi » accepted. 
: 0, will be filled by Professor Paul Mac- — ‘ é I 
i t Dr. Kenneth Dunean, Dr. George S. Burgess 
rsity _ who was formerly associate professor s ; , : 
7s ; >: and Mr. Norman T. Ness, of the Pomona Col- 
pro- ry at the University of Chicago. 2 ; : ‘ 
lege faculty, will be associated with Drs. Fetter 
ASSO- ’ , . —— . . . . 
\ppoINTMENTs at George Washington Uni- and Secrist for the coming year. The seminar 
as : " . os ‘ : ; ' 
include: George F. Bowerman, public li- system will be used exclusively in this new 
of the Distriet of Columbia, who has department. The college is offering five scholar- 
= ppointed professorial lecturer in library ships for the coming year to students of high 
ities William Armstrong Hunter, formerly scholastic attainment for graduate work in eco- 
ce} University of Florida, associate professor nomics. 
= ind Richard Norman Owens, formerly . it > 
; , , Proressor Goprrey Haroitp Harpy, Savil- 
lar ry University, professor of accounting. ’ : ‘ : : , 
lian professor of geometry at Oxford, is taking 
7 Winrretp Voornis has been appointed up his work at Princeton University. He is ex- 
of Bible and religious education at changing with Professor Oswald Veblen, of the 
College. The following instructors have department of mathematics. Professor Her- 
S. pointed: Virginia Lee Cole, journalism; mann Weyl, of Switzerland, will occupy the 
eg D. Flory, education; Charles F. Metz, Thomas D. Jones research professorship of 


and physies; John R. Jackson, biol- 
| Samuel T. Lenters, art. 


University of Arkansas, at Fayetteville, 
that an appropriation has been made 
extensive enlargement of the equipment 
pace of the psychological laboratory. 
for both teaching and research have 

de available, and the department has 
nto a suite of eleven rooms on the 
floor of the old engineering building. 
new men have been added to the staff of 
partment of philosophy and psychology, 
the headship of Professor W. B. Mahan. 
appointees are: Dr. John A. MeGeoch 
wo), professor of psychology and director 
psychological laboratory; Dr. R. H. 
(Chicago), associate professor of psy- 

v, and Dr. Ceeil DeBoer (Michigan), in- 
‘tor in philosophy and psychology. The 
of the university has also acquired sets 
the important English, German and 
psychological and philosophical jour- 


(HE American Economic Review states that 
Dr. Frank A. Fetter, of Princeton, and Dr. 
Horace Seerist, of the Bureau of Business Re- 
search at Northwestern University, have received 


mathematical physics. 


Miss Cuart O. Wituiams, of Washington, 
has been appointed chairman of education of 
the National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs for 1928-29. Miss 
Williams was formerly a county superintendent 
of schools in Tennessee. She served as presi- 
dent of the National Education Association in 
1921-22 and is now its field secretary. The 
Federation of Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Clubs handles scholarships providing sec- 
ondary school education or specialized training 


for business women. 


Dr. 8S. J. Hotmes, professor of zoology in the 
University of California, was elected president 
of the university chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa 
scholarship honor society at the annual meeting 
of the organization held recently. Other officers 
are: first vice-president, Dr. J. H. Hildebrand, 
professor of chemistry; second vice-president, 
Dr. P. B. Fay, chairman of the French depart- 
ment; third vice-president, Dr. P. O. Ray, chair- 
man of the political science department. 


Tue officers of all Radcliffe undergraduate 
organizations recently entertained President 
Ada L. Comstock, Dean Bernice V. Brown and 
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Miss Priscilla Gough, college marshal and di- 
rector of publicity, for the purpose of holding 
an informal discussion of undergraduate activi- 
ties and problems, and also for creating more 
intimate relations between the students and 
heads of the college. 


CLEVELAND P. Grant has been appointed act- 
ing curator of the N. W. Harris Publie School 
Extension of the Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory, in Chicago. Mr. Grant has formerly held 
the post of staff lecturer. 


Dr. JAMES RowLaNnp ANGELL, president of 
Yale University, has returned to New Haven, 
after a summer spent in Ireland and England. 


THe War Department announces that Gov- 
ernor-General Stimson, of the Philippine Is- 
lands, has requested the board of regents of the 
University of Wisconsin to extend the leave of 
absence of Dr. Eugene Allen Gilmore, vice-gov- 
ernor of the Philippines, for one year. Dr. Gil- 
more is professor of law and has had leave of 


absence from the university since 1922. 


Dr. WaLpeEMAR KAeEMPFFERT, director of the 
Rosenwald Industrial Museum, in Chicago, will 
sail for Europe in October. Mr. Kaempffert 
will spend about three months in visiting the 
industrial museums of Munich, Vienna and 


London. 


Dr. Merton K. Cameron, of the University 
of Oregon, has accepted an appointment for one 
year as head of the department of economies at 
the University of Hawaii. He expects to return 
to Oregon at the expiration of his leave of one 
year. 

Proressor ALZADA Comstock, of Mt. Holyoke 
College, has been granted a semester’s leave for 
the first half of 1928-29 for a study of land re 


form laws, which she will begin in Estonia. 


Miss GEorGIANA GOLLOCK, formerly joint 
editor with S. J. H. Oldham, of The Interna- 
tional Review of Missions, is now en route to 
Canada and the United States, where, at the in- 
vitation of the Phelps Stokes Fund of New 
York, she will make a special study of Negro 
education. 


StupenTs of education who will visit the 
United States this autumn include: M. Auguste 
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Désclos, associate director of the Office Na- 
tional des Universités et Ecoles Franeaises, who 
was a member of the commission that visited 
the United States last year on behalf of the Cité 
Universitaire; Dr. Georg Kartzke, assistant di- 
rector of the Deutsches Institut fiir Ausliinder 
of the University of Berlin and professor for 
eight years at Yale University and for one year 
each at California and Toronto; Dr. Paul L 
Dengler, director of the Austro-American Insti- 
tute of Education in Vienna; Dr. Dora Wag- 
ner, who came to the United States last spring 
as a member of a group of German educators 
invited by the International Institute of Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, and Miss 
Minna G. Gowan, graduate of Girton College, 
Cambridge, chairman of the Higher Education 
Committee of Edinburgh. Lectures at univer 
sities and colleges by any one of this group car 
be arranged through the Institute of Interna 
tional Education of New York, of which Dr 
Stephen P. Duggan is the director. 


Dr. H. Foster Baty, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metallurgical F: 
gineers, was the speaker at the convocation ex- 
ercises on September 27 of the Case School ot 
Applied Science at Cleveland. 


Tue death is announced at the age of sixty 
one years of Dr. Herbert Burnham Davis, priv 
cipal of the Henry Clay Frick Training Schoo! 
for Teachers at Pittsburgh. 


Dr. Bensamixn Warner Snow, professor of 
physies at the University of Wisconsin, died on 


September 21 at the age of sixty-eight years 


THE annual meeting of the American Psyeh 
logical Association will be held in New York 
City in affiliation with the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science on December 
27, 28 and 29. The sessions will be held in 
Schermerhorn Hall, Columbia University. The 
Pennsylvania Hotel has been designated as 
headquarters. Professor Edwin G. Boring, 0! 
Harvard University, is president of the asso 


ciation. 


Tue forty-first annual meeting of the Amer 
ican Economie Association will be held in Chi 
eago, from December 26-29, with headquarters 
at the Stevens Hotel. There will be one session 
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unemployment; one on banking policy as a 


edial agency in business cycles; one on gov- 
»ment eontrol of publie utilities, with special 
renee to electric light and power, and motor 
yortation; one on installment selling, and 
" the Russian situation. Joint sessions will 
| with the American Statistical Asso- 
and the American Association for Labor 
tion, and a round table conference with 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
Professor James W. Bell, of Northwest 
versity, is the chairman of the committee 
arrangements, 
Tue program for the 1929 convention of the 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, to 
| in Washington in the spring, 1929, was 
the subjects for consideration at the 
of its exeeutive committee on September 
Fort Sumter Hotel, Charleston, South 
1. The committee also gave attention to 
rts and plans of officers, bureau man- 
id committee chairmen; field service; the 
if cooperation with national agencies; 
mer round-up of the children, and other 
relating to the activities of the asso- 


forty-fourth annual meeting of the Asso 
cademie Principals of the State of New 


| be held on December 27, 28 and 29, at 


vts of agriculture from schools in all 
the nation will meet in Kansas City, 
ri, from November 17 to 23 for the third 
national congress of vocational agricul 
idents, which is to be held in eonnection 
American Royal Livestock Show. 
ITALL, a new building erected for the 
1 Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Technology, was dedicated on Sep- 
13. The building, designed for adult 
cost equipped $201,000. It contains 
classrooms, nine laboratories and a li- 
It is said to be the first building to be 
|! by a Young Men’s Christian Association 
cational purposes only. $100,000 for 
ding was given by Mr. Sereno P. Fenn, 
ly president of the Young Men’s Chris- 
\ssociation, and $101,000 was secured from 
er students, teachers and board members 


the school. 
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A PROVISIONAL charter for the Santiago Col- 
lege for Girls, at Santiago, Chile, has been 
granted by the board of regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. The institution 
was established in 1880 as a school for the edu- 
eation of girls from American and English 
families, but it now includes among its students 
many Chilean girls. Courses from kindergarten 
through high school have been offered, and the 
curriculum will hereafter include higher studies. 
This is the second institution in South America 
which has been chartered by the Board of 
Regents, the first being Mackenzie College of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPANESE 
EDUCATION 

JAPAN very wisely and democratically started 
her system at the bottom and provided six years 
of primary education for every child in the em- 
pire. However, although there are many secon- 
dary schools and both government and private 
schools are increasing rapidly, yet there have 
never been and will not be for many years 
enough secondary schools to take care of all 
those who wish to have secondary education. 
This is the underlying reason for the difficult 
entrance examinations for all schools above 
the primary, for secondary and higher schools 
must choose somehow or other whom they will 
admit out of the large number of eager ap- 
plicants. To give an idea of educational facili- 
ties: in our city of 150,000 people in the west 
central part of Japan, which is less modern- 
ized than many other parts, there are 12 kin- 
dergartens with 60 to 100 children each; 17 
primary schools with 240 to 600 pupils each; 
seven girls’ high schools with 400 to 700 pupils 
each; five boys’ middle schools with about 700 
pupils each; one normal school each for women 
and men primary teachers; one high school for 
men (junior college grade) with 600 students; 
one technical college with 600 students, and 
one medical university with 150 students. 
These all are well equipped and have high 
standing. It may seem that to provide all 
these separate schools causes waste in build- 


ings and equipment, but in fact each school is 
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so nearly filled to capacity every year that it especially prevalent. But the schools are tak. lif 
would be difficult to effect much economy by ing particular pains to spread information th 
combining. about hygiene. Each school has a physician mn 

As was stated in a recent number of Scnoon employed to examine the pupils at intervals; H 
AND Society entrance examinations were to be the Department of Education provides jjlys. 4 


abolished for girls’ high schools and boys’ mid- 
dle schools. However, the burden of choice 
could not be eliminated by a mere gesture, and 
this year pupils were selected according to their 
primary school records and in reference to their 
general health. Instead of making life easier 
for the children and teachers, the result was 
that the children were harassed continually, for 
one day’s absence or failure might have dire 
effect; and the teacher’s responsibility for 
grading and recommending the pupils was 
onerous. This year the no-examination method 
will be tested. Meanwhile educators are 
seriously thinking about the problem, and are 
watching the results in the secondary schools. 

Another innovation is the abolishing of the 
term examinations in secondary schools. The 
general custom has been to have no tests during 
the term, but to set apart two periods of three 
days or more for mid-term and final examina- 
tions in each of the twelve or more subjects 
that each pupil studies. The pupils usually 
have studied very little until a few days before 
these periods and then for a week or ten days 
have burned midnight electricity and crammed 
frantically. This method presupposed the 
lecture system in almost all subjects. This year 
it was agreed by the authorities that unex- 
pected tests given often during the term and 
no finals would be better for the pupils both 
mentally and physically. A few schools began 
to try out this plan from January and with 
the beginning of the school year in April prae- 
tically every school in Japan adopted it. After 
having used the plan only one or two terms 
very few pupils or teachers say they like it. 
The pupils say the “surprise” tests force them 
to study for every day’s lessons, and the teachers 
say they are busier also. However, the authori- 


ties agree that in theory the new plan is much 
better than the old. 

One of the most admirable points in primary 
and secondary education here is the attention 
given to health. The climate in the west cen- 
tral district is very damp, and tuberculosis is 


trated lectures, moving pictures and posters on 
health; and the pupils are urged to take plenty 
of outdoor exercise. Tennis courts, outdoor ss 
basketball space and equipment besides indoor 

ping-pong tables and all the usual gymnasium 

equipment are required and much used. Each 

school holds an annual field day when the 

classes compete, and sometimes intersehoo! con- 

tests are held. The girls excel in esthetic dane 

ing and calisthenics, though many do wel! also 

in tennis, basketball, running and skiing. 

The rule is for each primary and secondary 
school to dismiss classes one day each month | 
on a fine day and the whole school take lunches 
and go for a walk into the country. The pupils 
may walk from two to seven miles and return 
Our school usually chooses for its destinatio 
some historical spot, or some place of special 
scenery. There is no lack of such places, so 
that the pupils get much pleasure and informa 
tion as well as healthful exercise. Most schools 
plan and supervise mountain climbing trips for 
the summer vacation also. Such monthly out- 
ings and vacation trips are financed by th 
student association wholly or in part. Th 
provincial authorities schedule and supervise 
ten days of swimming for the pupils and teac! 
ers of each school during the summer vacatior 
The teachers must supervise the pupils of their 
respective schools to some extent, but al! r 
sponsibility for safety is borne by the provin- 
cial education authorities. In such ways 2s 
this the paternalistic features of the schoo! sys 
tem are shown, but democratie tendencies also 
ean be clearly seen. 

Atma G. Eaton 

Hokuriku Girts’ High ScHOOL, 

KANAZAWA, JAPAN 





DISCUSSION 
THE PASSING OF AN ANCIENT 
SCANDAL 


ScHoois opened this year with a remarkable 
conversion of newspaper editors to the better 
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Five years ago Milton Potter’s resolutions 
our publie-school teachers are attractive 
ind women followed a protest by William 
n against the ungallant cartoons and 


of newspapers insulting to the intelli- 
of teachers, children and citizens gen- 
Each year the Educational Review has 
iperintendents to see editors early and 
a bevy of teachers along. The idea is 
The News Enterprise Association re- 
pwards of nine hundred newspapers as 
enting their readers on the resumption 
service. I have seen no more grace- 
nderstanding recognition of the schools 
editorial in the Boston Transcript, 
ppeared under the caption: “Hate it? 
tradition needed debunking, it is the 
children ‘‘hate to go back to school.’’ 
r year, as the city schools open, news 
tinue to deseribe the event in the old 
manner, wholly ignoring the facts as 
w exist. Bright-minded reporters—who 
think it unpardonable to write even one 
a mid-Victorian manner—fill long 
ibout the school-openings with stale ‘‘at- 
from the nineteenth century, allowing 
breath to blow in from the twentieth. 
thousands of children dragged home 
ghways and byways of summer leisure, 
shed and starched by fond but grim 
| then marched off to school as though 
rainst their wills, against their pleasures, 
erything in them which is normal and 

‘ of the nature of childhood. 
er was a correct picture—and we doubt 
was, 80 far as concerns the first few days 
1 session, which have always been 80 
th excitement and with the interest of 
ipation as to make them quite attrac- 
healthy children—the general impression 
by contemporary descriptions of the 
ng is incorrect ‘‘old hat,’’ completely 
ich with the times. Nearly all of the 
children to-day seem to enjoy going to 
\sk them whether they ‘‘like school,’’ 
will have an affirmative answer from nine 
of ten. Even the one dissenter sometimes 
to confess his enjoyment merely because he 
to think—probably from hearing the re- 
of his elders—that it is the proper thing 
that he does not like school. Apart from 
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such cases, and from ‘‘ problem’’ children who may 
be finding their path to the school door beset by 
real difficulties of adjustment, there is a quite 
universal relish among American children to-day 
for the work of the first few years in school. 

Assuredly the credit for this new zest among 
school-pupils flows to those leaders in the field of 
education who have thought out the ways and 
means of making children like their early studies. 
It is not merely true that large new emphasis has 
come to be placed in recent years upon the edu- 
eative value of play, and upon the extent to which 
children can so be led to work almost without con- 
sciousness that they are working. The deeper 
secret of the success of modern pedagogy in the 
elementary grades is that great teachers have now 
come to know, in a clear and true way, the ele- 
ments of the child-mind which they are striving to 
educate. They know, through intense study and 
by thousands of measurements, what the capacities 
of the six, seven and eight-year-old minds really 
are, and in what ways the competence which they 
already possess can be made more competent. In 
a word, they do not begin a child’s education by 
asking of it the impossible—they seek always the 
possible, a graded ascent of the ladder, not a sud 
den leap upward. 

Fifty years ago children entering a rural school 
in New England were confronted on the first day 
of admission with twenty-six Roman hieroglyphs 
drawn on the blackboard by the teacher. They 
were immediately set to learning these strange 
symbols by rote. No one asked or cared whether 
there was a child in the room whose mind was yet 
prepared to grasp any sequence running to more 
than ten or eleven—let alone twenty-six in an un- 
broken series. No one considered whether the child 
had yet been trained to know a left curve from a 
right curve. Thousands of children enter school 
without ever having grasped this distinction, but 
time was when they were expected to identify a 
long series of letters full of lines and curves before 
they knew one from the other. To-day as all 
parents know, there is no such sudden introduction 
of a six-year-old child to a set of letters which 
civilization itself took many centuries to evolve. 
The approach is made in an altogether different 
manner, and most children love it. Of course they 
are glad when the school term ends in June, just 
as their predecessors were. But teachers have 
learned how to postpone until very late the evil 
day of fatigue, and how to substitute, during most 
of the year, delight in the stead of despair. 


May I suggest to you who read this that it is 
your pleasant duty to take it to your local editor 
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and to persuade him to absorb it? It would 
also be a public service to write the editor of the 
Transcript what you think of him. 

Wa. McAnDREW 


THE SPANISH LANGUAGE AS AN 
AMERICAN ASSET—ITS VALUE IN 
POLITICS, CULTURE AND TRADE 


In a flaming discourse, lashing out at Persh- 
ing and his staff down there in Arica, Don 
Agustin Edwards, the Chilean delegate, once 
declared: “They are men who know nothing of 
our language!” 

I’m afraid they don’t. So they must needs 
depend upon interpreters and translators for all 
intercourse with the people and knowledge of 
the facts—spoken, written and read. This is a 
serious disability in an international dispute, in 
which the peace of twenty nations is more or 
less involved, as well as the whole moral author- 
ity of the United States under the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

At every Pan-American Congress—political, 
scientific, literary, medical or commercial—it is 
tacitly expected that “the other people will 
speak ‘English.’” Which, of course, they do, 
and often perfectly. That same delegate in 
Arica, when he was minister in London, showed 
me the sheets of a book he was writing on Chile 
in English for simultaneous publication in Great 
Britain and the United States. I could only 
look at the typescript in wonder! 

Similarly, Dr. Alberto Salamén, one of the 
Peruvian delegates in that plebiscite, has also 
written a book in English on the economies and 
resources in Inea-land under President Leguia 
—the ablest statesman in Latin-America to-day. 

In fact, from Havana down to Buenos Aires, 
and from Bogota to Valparaiso, you will meet 
hundreds of thousands of people who speak at 
least a little English, and read and write it as 
well. But for the most part, Americans down 
here are pretty weak at Spanish, even after 
long residence. I met an important official in 
Panama who boasted he had been there twenty 
years and—“his own language was good enough 
for him!” 

Here enters the question of good manners. 
That man, and many more like him, are making 
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their living in Spanish-speaking countries, and 
it is surely a matter of courtesy to acquire this 
magnificent vehicle of expression. How many 
times have I seen American men and ladies at 
banquets, receptions, dances, lectures and so on, 
looking very forlorn amid all the voluble gaiety 
around them! Many of the native guests spok; 
English, of course; but it can not be expected 
from a whole nation, which a few foreigners 
visit as delegates or business men. 

One is utterly lost—crippled at every turn, 
without Spanish in these fascinating lands of 
clever men, beautiful women and vast undevye! 
oped spaces, which offer marvelous chances t 
capital and enterprise. 

I ean speak English with President Leguia, 
of Peru, and with President Ospina, of Colom 
bia. But I must use Spanish with Machado, o! 
Cuba, with Chiari, of Panama, and Vasquéz, of 
Santo Domingo. And I must speak French with 
President Louis Borno, of Haiti—whom I tak: 
this opportunity of thanking for his many cow 
tesies in the vast “White House” on the Champs 
de Mars. 

“Geographical propinquity”’—to use Lioyd 
George’s pedantic phrase in the Irish negotia 
tions—ordain and impose the Spanish language 
upon all Americans. These Hispanic peop! 
have elaborate and beautiful manners. I pr 
sent a letter of introduction in Madrid, and at 
onee receive a “Besa-la-Mano” or “Kiss-th 
hand” from the statesman in question. 1 
appointment is made at “this, your house”; a! 
your “assured servant” takes this, the first o; 
portunity, to present the expressions of 
esteem which seems to reach the skies! 

Something more than mere commercial corr 
spondence is called for among a people of such 
elaborate ritual. A pious “God guard you!” 
concludes even the official letter which informs 
you that you have been heavily fined, and given 
twenty-four hours to pay! 

It is very necessary also that we keep in touch 
with the journalism, art and letters of Latin 
America, apart from the classic poesy and prose 
of Spain. Here is a young literature of new 
and powerful thought; here are poets and essay 
ists, novelists and politieal writers of great 

originality. How is the United States to keep 
in sympathetie touch with her sister-continent 
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he is en rapport with the spiritual side? 

» round figures we have now $15,000,000,000 
ted in these wonderful lands. They look 
- our influence pervades all their cities 

J] towns, from Santiago de Cuba to La 
means of the cinema-reel. They turn 

» for loans. It is an American—Wil 
im—who controls the finances of 
ningo. Another American—Dr. Cum- 
holds the purse-strings of Haiti. A 
rican—Charles Sutton—turns Andean 

to the dry pampas of Peru. I could 

nn with names and great positions. 
machinery runs the sugar-mills in all 
iblies. A single smelter of the great 
‘asco copper concern at Oroya, Peru 

eet above the Pacific), cost nearly 

1}! And every Latin-American shop 
floor to ceiling with American 


d enough to show the Spanish lan- 
all-round asset. A good stenogra- 
two languages can command $200 a 
in Lima in the big banks and busi- 
So Spanish is also a worth-while 


for any clerk of either sex, at home 


‘tt a difficult language; it is much less 
ted than French, and far more sonorous 
tor’s mouth than the softer, more 
talian. Our schools ought to make 
compulsory study; and certainly no 
il traveler—to say nothing of our 
ught to pass south of the Rio 
thout a fair grounding in the glorious 

t Cervantes. 
Spanish ambiente, or environment, may 
ted to do the rest—especially if the new- 
has a real love for this magnificent 
of thought and sentiment, whose very 
ind spirit are poles apart from the 

Saxon psyche. 


IGNATIUS PHAYRE 


QUOTATIONS 


THE CURSE OF EXAMINATIONS 


DY acknowledges that examinations 


se The child who has to present 
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himself for an examination is encouraged to 
crowd his memory with disconnected facts in- 
stead of to understand the spirit and meaning 
of history; he is encouraged to memorize in- 
stead of to reason. And yet examinations—or, 
at all events, a great many examinations—be- 
long to the eategory of inevitable things. They 
go on existing, not because the world and his 
wife have much good to say of them, but be- 
cause they fulfil some function for which no 
adequate alternative has been discovered. 
And, after all, we suppose it will be admitted 
that in some circumstances no alternative is 
needed. It is impossible to conceive how uni- 
versities could confer a degree except as the re- 
sult of examination; and it is not easy to con- 
ceive how the professions of the law, medicine 
and so on could award their diplomas of com- 
petence except as the result of examination. 
We must distinguish. And Dr. Norweod, the 
admired head-master of Harrow, distinguished 
in a very inspiring if sometimes very rash man- 
ner in an address which he delivered to the 
British Association. He spoke in particular of 
the school certificates and the common entrance 
In the first 


vear of the school certificate examinations there 


examination to the public schools. 


were 14,232 candidates, but in the last year for 
which the figures are available there were 54,- 
593 candidates. Candidates for the school cer- 
tificate can pick and choose between subjects, 
but the tendency has been for the examination 
to become, in the main, academic. The univer- 
sities naturally insist upon certain subjects 
being taken, as the winning of the school cer- 
tificate is generally accepted as entitling the 
pupil to enter the university, and as relieving 
him of the first minor university examination. 
Dr. Norwood argues that there should be two 
distinet kinds of school certificate—that for the 
universities and that for the ordinary boy or 
girl of a secondary school. There would be no 
question of calling one class superior to an- 
other; it would be merely a case of acknowl- 
edging that there was a difference. One certifi- 
cate would satisfy the universities, and the other 
would merely be a proof that the boy or girl 
had taken at school that course of education 
which had been considered most suitable. This 


seems entirely reasonable. 
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Dr. Norwood was on dangerous ground when 
he went on to diseuss the common entrance ex- 
amination to the public schools. Up to about 
the end of last century, and perhaps for a 
few years longer, there was no such competi- 
tion to get into the public schools as there is 
now. A boy was frequently accepted by a pub- 
lie school on the accounts given of his work at 
his private school. The examination for which 
he had to sit when he arrived at the public 
school was merely to decide in what division or 
form he should be placed. To-day entrance to 
the principal publie schools is practically an 
affair of competition. Dr. Norwood does not 
forget, however, to point out that, as so much 
of the boy’s future depends upon his success in 
the entrance examination, it is natural that at 
his private school he should be trained to an- 
swer as many questions as possible on a large 
variety of subjects as rapidly as possible. The 
boys are made “to switch their small minds with 
accuracy from Genesis to Jvanhoe, from Henry 
VIII to the cause of rainfall. The bright boy 
finds it easy; the average boy in many cases, 
and the dull boy in all eases, finds it terribly 
hard.” 

One of the results of this method which Dr. 
Norwood pillories is a handbook of mere eram. 
This book contains an analysis of all the past 
papers in the Common Entranee Examination. 
All the sovereigns of England are ranged in 
order aceording to the frequency of their oceur- 
rence—Queen Victoria ninety-seven times down 
to Edward V, who “failed to seore.” So, again, 
in English literature—Westward Ho! oceurs 
fourteen times, Idylls of the King twenty-one 
times, but Rip Van Winkle and John Gilpin 
only once each. Dr. Norwood’s comment is that 
it ean not be wondered at that at some private 
schools boys “read no authors but only do ex- 
amination papers, read no history but memorize 
names.” He says that there is only one eure 
for such an intolerable system, and that is to 
abolish it. He lays it down as an educational 
axiom that there should never be any examina- 
tion of a child under fifteen, except by his own 
teachers. 

Dr. Norwood has the advantage of being a 
head-master of a public school. The masters of 
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private schools have another story to tell, and 
some of them have told it in letters to the 
Times. They say that the system which imme. 
diately preceded the common entrance examina. 
tion—the system which required the boy to 
present himself at a public sehool for an ep 
trance examination—was inconvenient and ey. 
pensive. The present method was introduced as 
a help for both parents and school-masters. |t 
is said that the cramming of which Dr. Norwood 
complains applies to only two out of twelve or 
thirteen papers set in the entrance examination, 
namely, history and literature. You can not 
very well cram a boy, as one correspondent says, 
for an examination in arithmetic, algebra or 
geometry, or in translating Latin, Greek, French 
or German, or in geography as it is generally 
taught nowadays. Besides the cram book has 
been the laughing-stock of most private schools, 
Let us venture our own comment. If ex 
amination papers ean be so compactly ana 
lyzed as in the cramming book to which Dr. 
Norwood refers, is there not something wrong 
with the method of setting these papers! 
Either this must be true or the book must 
be a travesty of the real significance of 
examination. Certainly examination papers 
ean be devised which give a very small opening 
for the products of cramming. Winchester does 
not accept the common entrance. Nothing, 
therefore, seems to prevent Dr. Norwood fro 
abolishing it at Harrow. Again, is there not 
room for more viva voce examinations! Wi 
should not care to dogmatize on this point, as 
it is well known that some nervous children 
shrink from answering questions by word o! 
mouth even more than they shrink from 
sight of empty foolseap paper, and in any kind 


+} 
ine 


of examination by personal interview would be 
very unlikely to do themselves justice. On th 
other hand, an examiner worthy of the nam 
could quickly diseover whether the boy or mr 
was “serving up” cram or answering out o! 4 
properly trained intelligence. 

Last of all, there is the point of view of the 
parent. We believe that when all has been said 
and done, there is much support (as well % 
dislike) among parents for examinations. They 
say that examinations give the rewards of meri 
without favor.—The Spectator. 
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REPORTS 


ENROLMENT IN NEGRO UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES 
Tur number of institutions for the higher 
_ of the Negro race in the United States 
than doubled and enrolments have in- 
wer six-fold during the past ten years, 
- to a report by the Bureau of Edu- 
after a comprehensive survey of Negro 
ties and colleges, 
1917 there were 31 Negro institutions 
college work, the report shows, while in 
1927, of the 79 institutions ineluded in the sur- 
vere engaged in college work. The 
enrolments in the 31 institutions ten 
‘o amounted to 2,132 Negro students as 
ed with 13,680 attending the institutions 
| in 1927, an inerease of 550 per cent. 
nual income of the Negro universities and 
| the United States has also gained at 
rate. For 1917 it amounted to $2,283,- 
for 1926-27 the annual income was 
$5,560,000, an inerease of 275 per cent. The 
ipport being accorded Negro higher 
in the country is nearly four times 
as in 1917, 
capital investment in the real properties 
niversities and colleges surveyed has 
reatly inereased. The value of the 
ants of these institetions ten years 
fixed at $15,720,000. Their present 
$38,680,000, representing a gain of 146 
ent., due principally to the construction of 
chool buildings and other impreye- 
The most important advance made by 
itions has been the large increase in 
vluetive endowments, indicating the 
of a growing conviction that Negro 
education must be placed on a permanent 
through the provision of a stable annual 
In 1917, the productive endowments of 
ities and colleges making up this 
amounted to $7,225,000, with an annual 
$361,250. Since then, additions have 
this total up to $20,713,000, the an 
eld being $1,071,300. The gain over the 
ten years in both endowment and an- 
d, therefore, has been approximately 
\) per cent. 
rhe survey of Negro universities and colleges 
udueted at the request of state depart- 
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ments of education of 19 states, 79 Negro in- 
stitutions, the Association of Colleges for Negro 
Youth, the Phelps-Stokes Fund and the educa- 
tional boards and foundations of seven church 
bodies, all of whom cooperated in arranging the 
study and in furnishing information. Every one 
of the 79 institutions was visited by representa- 
tives of the bureau. In addition to a general 
review of Negro higher education, the report 
contains individual chapters dealing in un- 
abridged form with the academic programs, 
physical plants, graduation requirements, ad- 
mission requirements, enrolments, training of 
the faculty, salaries, teaching loads, educational 
and scientific equipment and other functions of 
each of the institutions. The universities and 
colleges surveyed include: 5 in Alabama, 3 in 
Arkansas, 1 in Delaware, 1 in the District of 
Columbia, 3 in Florida, 9 in Georgia, 2 in Ken- 
tucky, 5 in Louisiana, 2 in Maryland, 5 in Mis- 
sissippi, 1 in Missouri, 12 in North Carolina, 
1 in Oklahoma, 1 in Ohio, 2 in Pennsylvania, 
5 in South Carolina, 8 in Tennessee, 8 in Texas, 
4 in Virginia and 1 in West Virginia. 

While presenting the exceptional progress ac- 


_ complished in Negro higher education during 


the past ten years, the report also calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the immediate need of the 
race is more education, better education and 
higher education. The latest available figures 
show that there are approximately 48,000 Negro 
teachers in the United States, including those 
teaching in elementary schools, high schools and 
colleges. Of this number 1,050 are teachers in 
institutions of higher learning and 46,950 in 
elementary and high schools. Upon the latter 
rests the responsibility of educating 5,000,000 
Negro youths under the age of 19 years, a task 
far beyond the,capacities of such ~ smal! num 
ber. The lack of teachers is serious. 

A considerable proportion of the teachers are 
reported as being deficient in proper training. 
Many have not received more than elementary 
school preparation, while the training of a large 
number of others has been limited to one or two 
years’ work in or graduation from high school. 
A shortage prevails not only in the number of 
teachers, but also in their quality. The solution 
of the problem is largely centered in higher 
education. If more teachers adequately trained 
and prepared for the overwhelming undertaking 
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of educating 5,000,000 Negro boys and girls are cation and others have never graduated froy of 
to be provided, the task must be done in the college, much less obtained the advantage th 
institutions of higher learning. proper training in schools of theology. Ty | 

The economic salvation of the Negro is de- average number of graduates from Negro the 
pendent to a great degree upon his training in logical seminaries is less than 10 a year, whe 
the fields of agriculture, mechanie arts and _ the actual demand for qualified Negro minister 
crafts. While 1,000,000 Negroes own or operate is over 100 annually. The responsibility of pr 
farms, there are 1,178,000 of the race engaged viding leadership to direct the ethical, the » ‘ 


in ordinary farm labor. The lack of training 
in mechanic arts and erafts is indicated by the 
fact that only 56,000 are skilled craftsmen as 
compared with 1,371,000 pursuing unskilled oc- 
cupations or employed as day laborers. All 
states have established land-grant colleges offer- 
ing courses in agriculture, mechanie arts and 
home economics. In these colleges members of 
the race may prepare themselves not only to be- 
come teachers in these fields, but also to enter 
into these vocations with all the advantages of 
superior specialized knowledge. If continued 
progress is to be made to higher economic levels, 
the Negro youth of the country must take ad- 
vantage of these opportunities. 

National social and economic life demands the 
training of many more Negro professional and 
technical leaders. This is also a question of 
higher education. To safeguard the health of 
the colored people and of their neighbors, to 
instruct them in hygiene, sanitation and in the 
measures necessary to ward off disease, care 
for those that fall ill, are as essential as intel- 
lectual and economic development. There are 
3,500 Negro physicians and surgeons in the 
United States, or approximately one colored 
physician to every 3,343 Negroes. The white 
race has a physician to every 553 persons. A 
serious lack of Negro dentists prevails. There 
is only one to every 10,540 Negro inhabitants. 
In technical lines an even more pronounced 
shortage of trained men is revealed. There are 
in the United States only 50 Negro architects, 
184 engineers, 145 designers, draftsmen and in- 
ventors and 207 chemists. Professional and 
technical education can be obtained in institu- 
tions of higher learning only. 

Although the number of Negro clergymen 
serving as pastors of churches or preachers of 
the gospel is approximately 19,600, the training 
of a large number is extremely limited. Many 
have not had the benefit of a secondary edu- 


ligious and the spiritual life of the large Neen 
population is one that rests upon higher edy 
cation. 

A considerable portion of the report is 4 
voted to the methods of the control and aj 
ministration of the institutions. Four gener 
types of government were found among the 7) 
institutions participating in the survey, Thee 
included 22 publicly supported institutions 
der state government and control, made up 
land-grant colleges, normal and teacher-train 
ing colleges; 9 universities and colleges own 
governed and controlled by independent boards 
of trustees and privately supported; 31 w 
versities and colleges under ownership and « 
trol of northern white church boards and pr 
vately supported, and 17 privately support 
colleges owned and governed by Negro chur 
organizations and conferences. 

Of these different types of government, tl 
report shows that the institutions controlled by 
independent bogrds of trustees have the larges 
average income per institution, the amount 
ing $261,082, while the colleges under contr 
of state authority are second on the list wi 
an average annual income per institution 
$145,526. The colleges under the contro! 
Negro church organizations have the thir! 
largest average income per institution will 
$66,977 and the institutions having the smalle* 
average income per institution are those cot 
trolled and administered from central head 
quarters of northern white church boards, 
their average annual income being $61,975. 

The survey was made under the immedi! 
direction of Dr. Arthur J. Klein, chief of th 
division of higher education of the Bureau 0! 
Edueation, by a committee consisting of Dr 
William B. Bizzell, president of the Universit 
of Oklahoma; Dr. C. C. MeCracken, Ohio 5St#! 
University; Dean George B. Woods, Americ! 
University, and from the staff of the Burea 
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~— : THE PERMANENT EFFECTS OF TRAIN- 
+ i ad NG IN METHODS OF STUDY ON 

. : COLLEGE SUCCESS 

sal he vo the last five years the author has been 
| aad ol class in study methods. This class 


‘. | open primarily to probation students. 
gener ; ; 
has consisted of one lecture, one in- 


i . one two-hour laboratory period 
ia The material covered included such 
haga note-taking, time-budgeting, efficient 
Vaal ethods, need of adequate previous 
ng tion, ete. During the laboratory hours 
es Tee y was given for trial under super- 
3] f eflicient study methods. Time enough 

ay elapsed for any effects of this treat- 
A to be observed. During the first year the 
apport given, the writer was too busy de- 
> ta methods of procedure to keep adequate 
, so the students of this year have been 

send th from the study; students who took the 


volled | when it was last given (Winter, 1928) 


been omitted since not enough time 


hy sed for permanent results to show. The 
al luded in this study are, therefore, from 
LA © vears 1924-25, 1925-26 and 1926-27. Dur- 
“a time fifty-four students were enrolled 
atrol class. Four of these students were at 
» tis the end of their senior year at the time they 
a the work; these four have been eliminated 
— their interest was in obtaining methods 
a ning high-school pupils rather than in 
1 hes r their own college standing. The report 
—_ then, with the effects of training in 
75 of study upon fifty probation students 
aa training period was from one and a halt 
of and a half years ago. 

reat In order to get some basis of comparison by 
of D the results obtained might be evaluated 
wersit vriter selected a “control” group of stu- 
» Stat ts. The fifty students of the control group 
sericea! paired with the other fifty as being equal 
Bure: ntelligence—that is, as having scores within 


~ per cent. on the intelligence tests—and as 
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having been on probation at the same time as 
the other students. These “control” students 
did not, however, receive any training in study 
methods. 

The results to be presented may be sum- 
marized in four tables. (1) The distribution 
of intelligence for the two groups will first be 
presented to show the type of student with 
whom the writer was dealing and the care with 
(2) A see- 
ond table will indicate what has become of the 
(3) The third 


table will show the relation between the success 


which students have been paired. 
one hundred students involved. 
of the training and the degree of intelligence 


A final table 
indicate the level of academie work done 


possessed by the students. (4) 
will 
before and after training, for the trained group. 

Table I shows that for each group three stu- 


TABLE I 
SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE TEST 
SCORES FOR THE TRAINED AND 
UNTRAINED GROUPS 


Trained Untrained 


Percentile 

rankings group group 
Highest quarter 76-100 3 3 
Second i 51-— 75 6 6 
Third ie 26— 50 17 17 
Lowest ie 1— 25 24 24 


dents made intelligence scores in the highest 
quarter, and six in the second quarter; below 
the median, in the third quarter, there were 
seventeen students, and in the lowest quarter 
twenty-four students. It will be seen from this 
table that the 


in ability and that both groups are of rather 


two groups were very similar 
low ealiber. 
Table II shows the number and per cent. in 


each group who were “saved” from academic 
disaster as compared with those who were “lost” 
because of unsatisfactory work. In the trained 
group 58 per cent. were saved and 42 per cent. 


lost. 
18 per cent. saved and 82 per cent. lost. 


Similar figures for the control group are 
The 
trained group shows 20 per cent. of its mem- 
bers as graduates, but no one in the control 
group has succeeded in graduating. 

The third table shows the relation of the suc- 
For the 


cess of the training to intelligence. 
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TABLE II 


SHOWING WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE STUDENTS IN 
THE TRAINED AND THE UNTRAINED GROUP 








Untrained 





Trained 
group group 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Number graduated 10-20 0- 0 
Number still in school 
and passing 7-14 4—- 8 
Number leaving school 
with passing records 12-24 5-10 
Total number 
** Saved’’ 29-58 9-18 
Number still in school, 
but not passing 4-8 7-14 
Number leaving with 
unsatisfactory rec- 
ords 2- 4 9-18 
Number eliminated by 
rules 15-30 25-30 
Total number 
** Lost’’ 21-42 41-82 


trained group, the nine above the median in in- 
telligence were all saved.” Only two’ students 
of the seventeen in the third quarter were elim- 
All other eliminations are of students 
That is, the training has 


were 


inated. 
in the lowest quarter. 
saved from failure those students who 
capable enough to profit by it, since only two 
of the twenty-six above the 25th percentile 
were “lost.” Of the students above the median 


TABLE III 


SHOWING THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ACADEMIC 


SUCCESS AND INTELLIGENCE 


Trained group Control group 


Above median: 


Saved 9 4 

Lost 0 5 
In third quarter: 

Saved 15 2 

Lost 2 15 
In lowest quarter: 

Saved 5 3 

Lost ...... 19 21 


1 One of these students was eliminated on a tech- 
nical matter and will be readmitted whenever he 
wishes to return. 
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in the control group, five were eliminated and 
all but two students in the third quarter were 
eliminated. 

It seemed desirable to observe if the training 
period resulted in any raising of academic 
grades. For the trained group,’ therefore. 
table is presented showing their average stand- 
ing in terms of A, B, C, D and E, the marks ysed 
at the university. In this group fourteen sty 
dents dropped out of school at the end of their 
training quarter, so that no further study of 
them could be made. For the other thirty-six 
students, the average of all work done before 
taking the course is contrasted with the average 
of all subsequent work. 


TABLE IV 
SHOWING THE ACADEMIC STANDING OF THE TRAINED 
STUDENTS BEFORE AND AFTER THE 


TRAINING 
Before After 
training training 
C—average or better 4 15 
D—average 21 13 
E—average ll 8 
Number passing® 5 24 


As a result of this investigation the writer has 
come to two main conclusions: (1) it is not 
worth while to try to train students below th 
twenty-fifth percentile in intelligence; an o 
casional student is saved, but not enough to pay 
(2) Studer 
who have enough initial ability do learn to 
Those above the twenty-fifth percentil 
The course 


for probation students appears to have justified 


for the time and effort expended. 


study. 
are almost certain to be “saved.” 


itself by the resulting academic careers of th 
students electing it. 
Luetta Coie Presse’ 
THE On10 STATE UNIVERSITY 


2 The students in the control group could not be 
similarly handled as the number of quarters ! 
remained in the university varied so greatly from 
those students of the trained group with whom the; 
were paired in intelligence. 

* The passing average is a little belowa C. | 
outstanding fact about this table is that twen') 
four of these students have done passing work 


ey 


since taking the course. 
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WALNUT 


J. M. Robinson, 
Manager. 


Affiliated 
Hotels 





Special Weekly Rates 


F. W. BIZEL 


Resident Manager 





WALDORE 
ASTORIA 


New Vork 


NEW WILLARD 
Washington, D.C 
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MACMILLAN BOOKS OF INTEREST 
TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


INFANCY AND HUMAN GROWTH 


By ARNOLD GESELL 





This is a companion to the author’s successful *‘ The 

Mental Growth of the Pre-school Child.’’ It is a 

thorough study of th development of the child 
ring the first two vears of his life. $3.50 


THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION AND ITS WORK 


By JuLIaAn BuTTERWO 


study is based on an investigati 
s, objectives, and organizations of 797 
ent-teacher associations found in nine states 
‘lentifie, unbiased diseussion of the va! 


= ] wy 


AN ADVENTURE WITH CHILDREN 


By Mary H. Lewts 


The record of an experiment with you 
vhich John Dewey has called one of th 
experiments of the century. $1.50 


A GUIDE TO LITERATURE FOR CHARACTER TRAINING 


Volume I. Fairy Tale, Myth, and Legend 
By Epwin D. StarsvckK and FRANK K. SuutrLeworti 


Gives a list of the worl oy best fairy tales, animal 
stories, myths, and legends, with the ethical situation 
t illustrates. 2.00. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 



































